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Firestone Tire & Rubber Company Cuts 
Common Dividends to $1 a Year Basis 


[RECTORS of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 

pany, meeting last month, declared a quarterly divi- 

dend of 25 cents on the common stock, placing it 
on a $1 annual basis, against $1.60 previously. The divi- 
dend is payable October 20 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on October 5. 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the company, stated 
that the cut in the dividend rate was believed by directors 
to be in keeping with present conditions and was designed 
to conserve the company’s strong cash position. Since the 
announcement of the dividend cut, Firestone common stock 
has sold down to a new low of 15% on the New York Stock 
Exchange, as compared with its 1930 high of 33% and with 
the peak 1929 price of 309 for the old common stock, equiv- 
alent to about 62 for the new common. The 6 per cent 
preferred stock has also dropped back to a new low of 60, 
comparing with its 1930 high of 87% and its 1929 peak of 
983% when first issued. 


No statement was issued in regard to what may be ex- 
pected in the financial report for the fiscal year ending Oc- 
tober 31, but it is believed that a deficit will be shown after 
the payment of dividends. For the six months ended April 
30, the company showed net profits of $2,320,118 after de- 
ducting depreciation, interest, federal taxes and all other 
charges, including Liberia development expenditures. This 
was equivalent after dividend requirements on the 600,000 
shares of 6 per cent preferred stock to 23 cents a share 
(par $10) on the 2,239,860 shares of common stock. 

The company’s sales total for the period was not re- 
vealed mm the report. Inasmuch as the company has not 
in prior years issued semi-annual statements, there is no 
comparative figure for the corresponding period in 1928- 
1929. During the full year ended October 31, 1929, the 
company earned $7,726,870 after similar deductions. In 
connection with the issuance of its 600,000 shares of new 
preferred stock last fall, it was announced that the com- 
pany had earned $6,016,527 in the ten months ended August 
31, 1929. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company has continued 
to expand this year through the completion of its new 
storage battery plant, through adding brake lining to its 
oducts and through extending further the number of one- 
top service stations in which it has a financial interest. 
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Reports that the company would enter the wholesale gaso- 
line field have been denied, although it does distribute gaso- 
line like an oil company in two cities, one in West Virginia 
and one in North Carolina. In each of these cases, the 
company into which Firestone bought was a gasoline and 
oil distributing company with a set-up for selling tires and 
other automobile needs. The total number of service sta- 
tions in which Firestone is now financially interested 13 
understood to be between 300 and 400. 





Department of Commerce Now Analyzing 
Semi-Annual Tire Dealers’ Stock Survey 


HE Department of Commerce, through the Rubber 

Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce, has sent out to nearly 100,000 tire dealers 
throughout the country questionnaire forms for its semi- 
annual survey of stocks of tires and tubes. Returns show- 
ing the conditions of inventories among dealers on October 
1 are now being received by the department and are being 
tabulated so that a preliminary report may be issued about 
October 20 and the final report soon thereafter. 

By ascertaining the size of the available tire stocks 
through the country, the report drawn from this survey 
will serve as a guide for manufacturers in planning their 
production schedules for the next six months and will also 
develop a great amount of useful information for the deal- 
ers. The Department of Commerce is making its usual ef- 
forts to keep its mailing list as accurate as possible, and has 
removed the names of several hundred firms that have gone 
out of business and added hundreds of other new firms. 
Manufacturers are urged to encourage their dealers in every 
way possible to answer these questionnaires, and the Na- 
tional Tire Dealers Association has also co-operated to se- 
cure a large return from among its own membership. 

It is generally expected in trade circles that the current 
business depression has resulted in dealers’ stocks being ap- 
preciably reduced and that the survey will, therefore, show 
inventories well under last year’s totals. As of October 1, 
1929, the survey showed that 25,417 dealers had 1,739,043 
casings, an average of 68.4 per dealer, comparing with 
averages in 1928 of 64.8 and in 1927 of 57.6. While the 
stock figures of October 1 are not strictly comparable to 
those compiled as of April 1, the survey taken on that date 
this year showed that 30,717 dealers held 2,550,222 casings, 
an 2\-rage of 83 per dealer. , 
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John L. Julian Named for Presidency 
Of the Rubber Exchange of New York 


TER serving five consecutive terms, Francis R. Hen- 
derson, of the F. R. Henderson Corporation, is re- 
linquishing the presidency of the Rubber Exchange 


of New to devote more time to his growing 


York in order 


business in crude rubber Mr. Henderson, who has acted 
as president of the exchange since its organization in 1925, 
will be succeeded by John L 
Julian, a partner in the well 
known cotton firm and New 
York Stock Exchange house 
of Fenner & Beane, who has 


the nominating 


that office 


named by 


bye en 
committee tor 


Mr. Julian, a native of Tus- 


mmbia, Ala., has specialized in 
ttton during his association 
with Fenner & Beane, but has 


heen a member of the Rubber 
Exchange since 1926 and is 


board of 





now serving on the 

rovernors, the executive, super- 

isorv and commissions com 
niuttes He is a resident of New York City 

William A, ( rton. who is with Geo. H. McFadden & 
bro., was nominated for vic president and | Chester Cup 

ia, of I. A. Pierce & »., renominated for treasurer. 

Chree new me vere named for the Board of Gov 
ernors and nine of the present members renominated. The 
new candi lates tor the boat | are Robert | Badenhop, ot 
Robert Badenhop ( ‘ration: Hutcheson Page, of Rogers, 
Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc., and Charles Slaughter, of 
Slaughter, Hot . Co. Those renominated for the board 
tollow: 

Harold L.. Bache, William E. Bruyn, James T. Bryan, 
Herbert S. DelLan Frank Dunbar, J: Francis R 
Hendet jerome ewine, Fred Pusinelli, Edward |] 
Wade 

Frank D. Pres L.. Chipman and LeRoy Wood 
were named 5s oO election The election will 
t ce ect ( ; 


Tire Manufacturers’ Conference Adopts 
New Advertising and Selling Standards 


KlLeTING at special conference at Akron, ©., on 
September 16 under the auspices of the National 
better Busi s bureau, Inc., repre sentatives of SIX 

leading tire manufacturers and two national tire distrib 
utors agreed to ado new code of advertising and selling 
practices In addition to those present at the conference, 
thirteen other tire manufacturing companies have signified 


their intention of adhering to the standards laid down. 
rhe are embodied 
lowing resolution, which w the 


resent at the Akron meeting 


in the fol- 
re presentative Ss 


standards agreed upon 
is signed by 
of the companies | 


“Whereas. ti 


the following standards agree 


re manutacturers and distributors adopting 
that it 1s their desire to pro 
lay methods of competition in adver 


and 


mote voluntarily fai: 
tising and sell 
“Whereas. it 


and distributors 
and 


imo’ pt 


y ictices 
is further agreed by tire manufacturers 
these standards that they desire 
the National Better 


; 


adopting 


will welcome the cooperation of 


sSusiness Bureau, Inc., as an agency of assistance in carry- 

ing out the purposes of these standards, and toward this 
end it is agreed by each manufacturer and distributor that 
the compliance of his firm to the standards shall be sin- 
cere and complete, and 

“Whereas, tire manufacturers and distributors adopt- 
ing these standards agree to cooperate fully with the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc., in the voluntary main- 
tenance of these standards; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the following standards 
be adopted to govern the advertising and selling of tires: 

1. Tire advertising shall not be deceptive or 
misleading to the consumer, or disparag- 

ing to competition. 

2. Tire manufacturers and distributors will 
submit proof of claims made in advertising 
upon request of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc.” 

Firms represented at the Akron conference and agree 
ing to the action taken included the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, General Tire & Rubber Company, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Sears, Roebuck & Company, Seiberling 
Rubber Company and United States Rubber Company. 

Other manufacturers who were not represented at the 
meeting but who indicated their willingness to adopt fait 
standards of practice are the Armstrong Rubber Com 
pany, Corduroy Tire Company, Cupples Company, Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Company, Falls Rubber Company, Gillette Rubber Com 
pany, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Company, Lee Rub 
ber & Tire Corporation, McCreary Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company, Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Company and Standard Four Tire Company. 


B. F. Goodrich Company Current Assets 
Reported at $102,278,000 on August 31 


HROUGH a special statement issued last month, the 

B. F 

assets as of August 31 totaled $102.278,000, com- 
pared with current liabilities of $17,091,000, a ratio of ap- 
proximately six to one. The excess of $85,187,000 is 
more than $22,000,000 above the total funded debt of the 


alone amounted t 


Goodrich Company announced that its current 


company and its subsidiaries. Cash 
$13,954,000. 

The August 31 inventory of $50,605,000, in which raw 
materials were taken at the lower of cost or market, rep- 
resented a reduction of $1,600,000 compared with Jun 
30 of a substantial 
part of its finished goods can be liquidated before the end 
of the year at prices which will be equal to or greater than 
inventory The company has not drawn on its reserve 
previously created for raw material commitments. 


this year. The company expects that 


cost. 


The management reports that in recent months it has 
made substantial reductions in production and distribution 
costs and that, with its strong cash position, it is well placed 
to take advantage of the current low prices of crude rubber 
and cotton. The company expects to benefit by the entry 
of leading oil companies into the retail tire field through 
the opening of important additional outlets for its tires. 

For the first six months of 1930, Goodrich reported a 
net loss of $1,292,906, resulting in a total deficit of $4.- 
638,096 after common and preferred dividends. Dividends 
were subsequently passed on the common stock, and these 
shares, which had sold as high as 10534 in 1929 and as 
high as 58% this year, have dropped to a low of 1834. 
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The company in May sold an issue of $30,000,000 con- 
rtible 6 per cent fifteen-year debentures, with the privi- 
re of conversion to common stock at prices ranging trom 
5 a share upward. These debentures have since decline d 
. a low price of 78% and are now selling slightly above 79. 





New York Rubber Group, A. C. S., to Meet 
For First Fall Session on October 23 


EMBERS of the New York Group of the Rubber 
M Division of the American Chemical Society will 

hold their first fall meeting in the silver grill room 
‘ the Hotel Lexington, 48th Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, on the evening of October 23. An inter- 
ting program of papers will be presented. 
H. G. Bimmerman, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, will read a paper on “Control of Uniformity ot 
Press Cures.” Harlan A. Depew, of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, will discuss “Accelerated Discoloration Tests for 
White Rubber Products and Methods of Measuring Extent 
of Discoloration.” Following these technical papers, A. A. 
Somerville, of the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, will give an 
nformal talk on his recent trip to Russia. 

The meeting will be preceded by a dinner, tickets for 
which will cost $2.50 each. Reservations should be made 
immediately through K. J. Soule, secretary-treasurer of the 
group, in care of the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


es 


Faultless Rubber Company Net Profit 
Is $368,273 During 1930 Fiscal Year 


ESPITE the current depression in certain branches 

of the rubber industry, the Faultless Rubber Com- 

pany, Ashland, O., manufacturer of molded goods 
and drug sundries, has reported for its 1930 fiscal year net 
income before taxes of $368,273 as compared with $131,940 
in the previous year. 

On November 15, 1929, the Faultless Rubber Com 
pany called in all of its outstanding preferred stock to the 
amount of $493,300, placing its common shares in the place 
of priority in the matter of dividends. Dividends on the 
common stock were at that time increased to a rate of 
$2.50 a year, as compared to $2 basis which had prevailed 
since October, 1925. Additional common shares were also 
sold last fall at $30 a share on the basis of 16 for each 100 
then held by stockholders, this financing bringing nearly 
$300,000 into the treasury of the company. 

Directors of the Faultless Rubber Company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 62% cents a share 
on the common stock, payable January 1 to stock of record 
at the close of business on December 16. 





Seiberling Rubber Company Licenses 
Avon Firm to Make Tires in England 


EGOTIATIONS have been completed by the Seiber- 

ing Rubber Company, Akron, O., with the Avon 

India Rubber Company, Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire, 
England, under which the English company is to have ex- 
clusive right to manufacture and sell Seiberling tires in the 
United Kingdom and the Irish Free State. 

The brand name of the British-built Seiberlings will be 
Avon-Seiberling Tyres. The technical knowledge, methods, 
organization and tire-making processes of the two com- 
panies are to be pooled and utilized in their common interest. 

“Until the operation of the McKenna duty, Seiberling 
tires sold freely in Great Britain,” Frank A. Seiberling, 
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president, said. “The high tariff imposed thereby has 
made it advisable to manufacture our product in England, 
and the Avon company being one of the leading manufac- 
turers in the United Kingdom, provides an excellent con- 
nection.” 

William S. Wolfe, vice-president and factory manager 
of Seiberling, is now in Great Britain completing plans for 
early installation of necessary manufacturing equipment. 

Other Seiberling foreign manufacturing operations in- 
clude the recently announced alliance with Gummiwerke 
Fulda of Fulda, Germany, which now is in full operation 
and the Seiberling Rubber Company, Ltd., of Canada, 
which has been in operation for three and a half years. 


U. S. Rubber Is Reported Negotiat:ng 
To Buy Samson Tire and Rubber Company 


EGOTIATIONS are reported to be in progress 

between the United States Rubber Company and 

the Samson Tire & Rubber Company, looking 
toward the merger of the tire interests of the two or- 
ganizations. According to newspaper reports, Los Angeles 
interests in the Samson company have confirmed the first 
Eastern rumors that such a deal was under way. A. 
Schleicher, president and founder of Samson, has been in 
the East for the past few weeks. 

The United States Rubber Company has no plant of 
its own on the Pacific coast, although the other three of 
the country’s four largest tire and rubber companies have 
Los Angeles factories. The Samson Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has a capacity of about 10,000 tires a day at its plants 
located in Los Angeles, Compton and San Diego. The 
company’s new plant on Telegraph Road, Los Angeles, has 
a daily capacity of 6,000 tires and 10,000 tubes. 

The common stock of the Samson company has been 
moving steadily upward on the Los Angeles Curb Ex- 
change, reaching a new high at $8 in the latter part of 
September. This movement was attributed to the merger 
negotiations, possibly to an expected offer of one share of 
United States Rubber common for every two shares of 
Samson. 

Generally regarded as the pioneer tire manufacturer 
of the Pacific coast, the Samson firm has enjoyed a rapid 
growth. Organized in 1917, the concern by 1925 had gross 
sales of $4,066,453, with net profits of $415,345. In 1926, 
sales were $6,316,840, with net profit at $124,705 after 
inventory write-offs of $366,917. In 1927, sales and profits 
were $6,588,075 and $424,716, respectively. For the eleven 
months ended November 30, 1928, sales amounted to $7,- 
605,410 and profits were $225,425. 








Holt Returns to Rubber Division 


Everett G. Holt, who resigned as chief of the Rubber 
Division of the Department of Commerce last April to be- 
come manager of foreign and crude rubber research for 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, has returned to 
his former position. Mr. Holt has been chief of the Rub- 
ber Division since 1926 and for the five years previous 
to that was assistant chief and administrative assistant. 
Prior to his entrance into work with rubber, he acted as 
principal of Clinton High School in Clinton, Me., his native 
town, from 1915 to 1917 and served as clerk, examiner 
and assistant chief of the Examining Division, United 
States Civil Service Commission, from 1917 to 1921. He 
was graduated from Colby College in 1915 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts and from George Washington 
University in 1921 with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 


(Other news of the indur -y will be found on Pages 33-39) 
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years the 
competiti mn 


L'RING the last tew 


experienced in reased 


sulted in decreased profits. This has entailed a care- 
ful scrutiny of every item of expense. Campaigns Tor the 
elimination ot waste ancl prevention of accidents are 1" 


’ has be 


training of efficient labor 
research and development de 
Efficiency de 


activi 


progress seiecting alk 


come more necessary Lhe 


partments are expanding their activities 


partments are doing a more extensive work hese 


ties along with many more are helping to keep the different 
concerns on a competitive basis. In order to accomplish the 
best results a spirit of cooperation 1s necessary To help 


develop this cooperation personnel department activities 


have been enlarged Employees representation plans hav 


come into use and the employees are being considered as 
individuals instead of in a mass. Industrial universities are 
for better education. Employees 
by the companies are helping to provide 
the necessary recreation and good-fellowship Whether 
the top or the bottom of the or 
and execution rest with the 
position and 


( )ppor- 


furnishing the 


opportunity 
activities fostered 
activities originate 
their n 
places the 


these 


ganization, terpretation 


foreman his foreman in a key 


gives him the opportunity in accident prevention. 


tunity 1s nothing more than acceptance of responsibility 


\n analysis shows that approximately fifteen per cent 


of the accidents are due to mechanical causes while the 

other eighty-five per cent are due to causes ordinarily 

Ep as Nore I} | ‘ was presented before the National Safety Con 
Pittsburgh, 1 





Main Operating Room in Hospital at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron 





Position to Reduce Accident Frequencyjc! 


Safety Measures—Analysis of Accideg( 


By W. 


Superintendent of Product 


termed From these figures it becomes ap 
parent that the real problem is to teach the employee t 
think, talk, and act safety-first. Every organization reflects 
its head and it is no exception for the department to reflect 


carelessness. 


its foreman. It is a proven fact that in order to be a goo 
teacher a foreman must be respected by his employees for 
human understanding, fairness 
When a foreman attains this 
position he becomes a leader and the employees are anxious 


discipline, 
and consideration for others. 


his knowledge, 


to follow his directions and discuss them with others. A 
foreman can only accomplish so much in a day’s time, but 
by enlisting all of his employees as his representatives, you 
can multiply his accomplishments by the number under his 
the results accordingly. To develo; 
this to the maximum he must be open-minded to and en- 
courage suggestions, thereby keeping the employees think 
ing about constructive things so they have no time for petty 
manutactured grievances. He 


direction and measure 


must also be willing to ad 
mit his mistakes and appear human in the eyes of his em 
ploy Ces. 
Knowledge of Machines Essential 

The present age is termed the machine age. Inventions 
of semi and automatic machinery have come so rapid!) 
that the human mind is having diffic ulty understanding th: 
very machines which it has invented. The foreman wh: 
makes a thorough study of the machines in his department 
finds he is more capable to teach the safe use of these ma- 
chines to his employees. He can point out to the new men 
and continually caution the more experienced men, the dan 
operating the various machines. Also explain the 
various safety devices and their functions. The important 
thing is to teach these things in time to prevent an accident 
not to put it off until the accident has happened. 

The foreman from the nature of his work is 
and intimate contact with his men and operations which 
gives him an opportunity to study them. This enables hin 
to place the men on the job for which they are best suited 
He must know whether they are mentally and physically 
qualified to efficiently turn out a quality product in a safi 
manner. In addition to knowing his must have 
and knowledge of the various jobs under his 
jurisdiction as well as the materials and equipment use 
various operations. 


gers in 


clos« 


men, he 
experience 


in the 
Handling New Employees 

As new men are employed or transferred from other 
departments, the foreman has the opportunity of being the 
first to meet them and create a good or bad impression on 
the newcomer. In small departments, he introduces them 
to their new job and looks after their instruction, which 
should include the danger points in each operation and th 
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we 2 avait. 


lasses in the Goodyear Factories 


MING 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


S practical knowledge of the safety methods applied. In 
arger departments this function is delegated to someone 
either directly or indirectly responsible to the foreman, 
he still has the opportunity to see that the proper in- 
structions are given. The first impression is generally a 
j lasting one and if the foreman can gain the confidence 
} of the newcomer he should have little difficulty in making 
appreciate the need for safety. 


Must Practice What He Preaches 


Cis, 


No foreman can impress upon an individual the im- 
portance of safety unless he practices his teachings in his 
department. It is useless to teach a man safety methods 

the department in which he is working is full of un- 
necessary hazards. A floor in need of repair is as danger- 

as an unguarded machine. A well ventilated depart- 
ment 1s essential to clear thinking and accident prevention. 
(he lighting should be given careful consideration in regard 
to both location and kind of lighting used. The need for 
cleanliness becomes apparent when we consider the dangers 
arising from tools and materials allowed to lay around the 
department. Even though a foreman has taught his men 
and has conscientiously practiced these teachings, his oppor- 
tunity as a leader is by no means ended. He must continu- 
ally check for unsafe practices such as chance taking, un- 
necessary haste, and hazardous shortcuts. This applies 
more to the experienced employee than to the new man be- 
cause the dangers have become commonplace to him. When 
he notices that the men are inclined to be less careful, he 
must arouse their interest and enthusiasm by means of con- 
tests, suggestions, and educational meetings. 


Falling Material Causes Most Accidents 


In order to plan the most effective educational program 

is necessary to study the problem as it actually exists. 
\s a basis, we will take the record of the causes for acci- 
dents and their percentage of the total accidents in the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company since January 1 of this 
year. Taking the items in their order of importance, we 
first have falling material which is nineteen and nine-tenths 
er cent of the total accidents. This consists of material 
falling from tables, machines, ladders, improper piling, etc. 
in this class of accidents the careless operator is often hurt, 
it more frequently it is someone else. While working. 
- carelessly piles his tools or materials on this table, bench, 
machine and while reaching for some specific item pushes 
other off, striking some part of his body. An accident 

{ this kind can be easily avoided by an orderly kept bench. 
While working on a ladder it is very easy to lay down a 
tool and with a little push cause it to fall on someone pass- 
ing near the ladder. Storing of materials requires consid- 
able study in order to utilize floor space to the best ad- 
intage and pile the material so it will not topple over. 


ACCIDENT PREVEN 


‘+; Depends on His Interpretation and Execution of 


TION 


Every factory has considerable vibration which has a tend- 
ency to shift materials, sometimes causing a whole pile to 
fall. 

The next item in importance is handling material, which 
is nine and seventy-seven hundredths per cent of the total 
accidents. This item covers the loading and unloading of 
materials and machines, and transporting them from place 
to place. While handling, the employee may drop his load 
and crush a foot or he may stumble while carrying it and 
break an arm or cause it to fall on someone else. In putting 
down his load, it happens quite frequently that he fails to 
remove his fingers before letting the load completely down 
and the result is an injured finger. 

Falls make up eight and eight hundredths per cent of 
the accidents. This covers stairs, tripping, overbalance, 
slippery floors, bumping against machines, etc. Horseplay, 
unnecessary haste, and awkwardness are responsible for 
most of the accidents in this group. The foreman should 
see that the stairwells and main aisles are well lighted, free 
from obstruction and clean. Then it becomes a matter of 
discipline for which the foreman is responsible. 

Trucks are responsible for seven and six-tenths per cent 
of the total accidents. Conveyors are replacing them to a 
considerable extent but a great deal of material is still 
handled by hand and electric trucks. Employees turn cor- 
ners without looking and are bumped by them. Electric 
truck drivers fail to signal dangerous places. Operators 
pushing trucks occasionally get squeezed between their 
trucks and other objects, and also pull them so the wheels 
run over their feet. 

Employees often cause injury to themselves by trying 





Compounding Room, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron. Arrows point to Safety Stop on Mill 








to lift loads that are too heavy and by not knowing the 
proper way to lift (his causes strained backs, hernia, 
fallen arches, and torn ligaments. The seriousness of these 
accidents is difficult to determine and they are responsible 
for seven and eleven hundredths per cent of the total ac 


Fach man should know the condition of the tools with 
which he works and when he 1s not conscientious in seemg 
that they are in proper repair accidents are the result. 
Hammer heads fly off the handle, rounded hammer heads 
cause smashed fingers, broken handles on rollers permit the 
rollers to drop on the man’s feet and any tool in need of 
repair may prove itself a dangerous weapon. Accidents 
due to this cause make up seven and nine-tenths per cent 
of the total accidents 

\t frequent times there are accidents that can not b 
classified [hese we will call miscellaneous. They cause 
six and nine-tenths per cent of the total accidents. 


Eve accidents cause six and sixty-three hundredths per 
cent of the total accidents. A man gets a foreign body in 


his eve and is careless about having 1 removed, and th 
starts infection Most of these accidents are caused by 
negligence in not using voggles which are provided by th 
company in performing operations which require chipping, 
erinding, welding and burning 
Prompt Attention to Minor Injuries 
It is difficult to educate the employee to the importa 

ittention to even the smallest scratch 


Some feel it is childish to go to the hos] ital for the treat 
mi f an y which is giving them no pain while others 
do want e the time from their job and apply hot 
remedi Neglected minor injuries which result m inte 
tion cause five and seventy-nine hundredths per cent 
total accidents 

Employees not looking wher they are going or wh 


thev are doing bum itferent parts ot their bodies agall 
doors, materials, d building causing bruises, fractures, 


sprains, and cuts These accidents generally take plac 
when the employee does not have his mind on what he is 
doing and are responsible for four and fifty-eight hun 


dredths per cent ol the accidents. 

lire and other miscellaneous machines cause eight an] 
thirty-two hundredths per cent of the total accidents. © 
erators get their clothing or some part of their body im 
contact with the moving parts of the machine often causing 
very serious injury. Hoping to save time they change trom 
one operation to another without stopping their machine 
Mechanics sometimes try to repair a machine without in- 
terrupting the operation. ‘These dangerous practices should 
be prohibited by the foreman 


Hazards in Curing Process 


Rolling and handling molds in the curing process pre- 
sents a serious hazard at all times. The percentage of ac 
cidents, which is two and seventy-seven hundredths of the 
total, does not express its true seriousness as accidents due 


ly minor ones 


to this cause are rare 

Everyone has experienced the pain of a burn and can 
fully appreciate why accidents of this type should be r 
duced to a minimum, and yet they constitute two and fifty- 
three hundredths per cent of the total accidents. The ma- 
jority of these take place in the mechanical departments 
where the men are working with electricity, steam. and hot 
metal 

With the large number of mills and calenders in opera- 
tion the percentage of one and sixty-eight hundredths per 
cent of the total accidents is comparatively small: however 
the majority of these mean a badly crushed hand or arm 
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Every precaution possible should be used in their preve 
tion. 

One and thirty-two hundredths per cent of the accidents 
are caused by men stumbling over or bumping material lay 
ing around on the floor. This is one type of accident whi 
is absolutely unnecessary if the foreman maintains an o1 J 
derly department. 

Carelessness Causes 85% of Accidents 

Presses are responsible for two hundredths per cent 
the accidents. Though few in number these also may 
very serious accidents such as burnt and crushed arms. — 

Going over the accidents in detail should make a forem 
plainly see that he has a definite opportunity in accide 
prevention. With fifteen per cent of the accidents due 
mechanical causes and the other eighty-five per cent due 
causes ordinarily termed carelessness, the major part of tl 
toreman’s responsibility lies in the education of those r 
sponsible to him 


Laflex Cutting Blocks 


HE accompanying illustration shows the new 
“Laflex”’ cutting block recently developed by the 
fibre products department of the United Stat 
Rubber Company. This cutting block, made from L.afles 
sheets manufactured in the Cleveland plant, is replacing 
large number of wood and paper fibre cutting bloc 


} 

throughout the shoe, rubber, cloth and general textile i ; 

dustries } 
Laflex is an exclusive United States Rubber ( ompat | 


product, a combination of cotton cellulose and rubber late 


Recent experimet! 
have proved that Lafi 
sheets can be bolted t 
gether in an upright po -| 
tion and shaped into cut 
ting blocks. The bloc J 

} 


thus formed possess man) 


features not found in am g 
other block. One of th 1 
great advantages of tl : 
Laflex cutting block is 
that the large rubber co 
tent permits of the block — | 


s 


being self-healing, that 

to say, when the shat 

Laflex Cutting Block—the edge of the cutting tool en- 

Block Is the Light-Colored ters the block and emerge 

Oblong Object in the Bed ; 
of the Machine 


the cut so made has 
tendency to close up. 


> 


Other advantages of the Laflex cutting block are the 
absence of dust ; the elimination, again because of the rubber 
content, of a great deal of vibration, thus making it easier 
on the operator of the machine and on the machinery itsel! 
and also the fact that it is unnecessary to plane the surface 
of the block, even under hard usage, more than once in fifty 
days, while with the ordinary wooden block it is necessat 
to perform this operation at least once a week. Since ea 
replaning operation removes one-quarter inch of materi 
from the block, it is evident that a material saving as we 
as a time saving element enters the picture. 





LOOKING FOR A JOB? ... There are a number of 
good positions open in rubber factories. Consult Classified 
Section, this issue, page 39. 
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due 1 Ammonium Phosphate Is Found To Be of 
of tl ; . ° . 7 
“apa Special Value—Use Should Begin in Nursery 
Where It Is Helpful in Starting Seedlings— 
~ . . . >. “é 7? . %? . 
Fertilizers Applied During “Wintering” Period 
new 
ry the By Firman E. Bear 
l - Director of Agricultural Research, American Cyanamid Co. 
saltieN 
cing 
bloc 5 | 
ile i © MATTER what the crop, whether it be corn cr and plastic it becomes even worse. If it is sandy and rela- 
i cotton, beans or barley, rice or rubber trees or any tively low in nutrient elements, it is soon almost com- 
npai other of the numerous species of plants used for pletely exhausted of them. If it is rolling in topography, 
late purposes of food, clothing, shelter, business, or pleasure, it is likely to be seriously eroded. 
: there is a method of fertilization by which the yield may be Two practices are fundamental to success in the man- 
— increased and the quality improved. agement of the soils of rubber plantations. One is that of 
“aliex | in more primitive times, the farmer depended upon na- devising some scheme for maintaining the supply of organic 
d to- ture to renew the soil from which his harvests had been matter at a relatively high level. The other is that of pro- 


| removed. The rate of renewal was not a serious matter viding an abundant supply of nitrogen to replace that lost 
since, whenever the old land became unproductive, new land by leaching and utilized in the growth of the trees. 
1 ‘ ° 
MOCKS was always available. . . 
| ) Green Manuring Crops 
As population grew and wants increased, the problem 


1 anY § became somewhat more complicated. Wars, famines and. lo attempt to supply organic matter in the form or 
f the | pestilences were the result. It was only after centuries of fertilizer is fundamentally unsound since the quantity 
t] struggle that science was able to sntervene and show the which would be added with any reasonable application of 
.- + iene tite tate logical solution. an organic fertilizer would be insignificant. The answer 
ene As time went by. science not only demonstrated its '#¢S im growing green-manuring crops and incorporating 
block | capacity to take the most barren ground and transform these with the soil. A variety of plants are available for 
at is} it into a garden but showed that it is possible to increase “™S Purpose. — lhe choice depends upon the region. Nor- 
harp If the productivity of much of the virgin fend as it is cleared mally a leguminous cover-crop is to be preferred by reason 
I en- from the forest. 
rges, The problem normally facing the producer of rubber is 
as af not that of improving poor land but one ' ; 
of keeping good land good and of making Right: Young Rubber Trees in Ex- : 
Deas . 2 : . mi cellent Growing Condition on the 2, 
. the even better. Rubber plantations are fre- Kali Djember Estate, Java. Re 
bber wend clearings from tropical forests Below: Unfertilized Rubber Trees 
aes the heavy growth of which testifies to the on Burma Rubber Company Estate. 
my inherent fertility of the soil. 
ony _ While under natural conditions the 
fifty forest vegetation falls to the ground and 
sore gradually becomes a part of the soil, as 
oh soon as clearing is effected and cultivation 
ne 6 is begun, a new set of conditions arise 
ape which, in a tropical climate, are quite 
a ‘ely to have a ruinous effect.” Rapid 
oxidation of the organic matter and ex- 
cessive leaching and erosion by the tor- 
ntial rains soon bring to the surface the 
ae soil’s worst characteristics, whatever they 
may be. If the soil is naturally sticky 
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of its capacity to accumulate a part of the needed nitrogen 


from the air 

In proportion as the trees grow to considerable size, 
difficulty is experienced, by reason of their shade, in grow- 
ing satisfactory cover crops. But as this occurs, the leaves 
of the trees become a more important of the total 
supply of organic matter and, if the trees are well supplied 
with fertilizer, may meet a large part of the requirements. 

It is the general understanding that the only necessary 
fertilizer to be applied to any tree, no matter whether it be 


part 


for rubber, fruit, or nuts, except as the soil is very sandy 
in nature. is one carrying nitrogen. Sulfate of ammonia 
is probably the most widely used fertilizer for He ved rubber 
It supplies nitrogen im an easily available form and 
vet one which cannot be readily leached from the soil. Ordi- 
narily, its acid effect does not appear to be a cause for alarm 
in rubber production. When it is, cyanamid, carrying 75 
per cent hydrated lime-equivalent as well as 21 per cent of 
be substituted for the ammonium sulfate to 


trees 


nitrogen, can 


advantage 


Ammonium Phosphate Comparatively New 


When ammonium phosphate came on the market, the 


question arose as to whether the phosphoric acid of this 
material would have any supplemental value. It seemed 
likely that it would since many rubber soils were known 


to be quite deficient in this compound. Furthermore, phos 


phoric acid is especially useful in stimulating the growth 
of cover crops, particularly the legumes 

Contrary to what would have been expected, from tests 
which had been made with superphosphate as a supplement 
to sulfate of ammonia, it was found that this completely 
water-soluble phosphate not only had a markedly improve: 
effect on the cover-crop but seemed also to be of additional 
This experience was 


} 
i 


direct benefit to the trees themselves 
duplicated subsequently when ammonium phosphate was 
given trials on oranges, apples, and grapes 

Later it was discovered that while the phosphoric acid 
of superphosphate is normally fixed by the soil at or near 
the point of contact and has little penetrating capacity, that 
Ac- 
cordingly, the ammonium phosphates have come in for a 
good deal of consideration in the fertilization not only of 
tor all trees that are grown under condi- 


cultivation 


of ammonium phosphate is quite mobile in the soil. 


rubber trees but 
of 
Ammonium phosphates are now being produced by a 
of manufacturers. well-known 
domestic company* produces two such materials sold under 
the name of “Ammo-Phos.” One of these contains 11 pet 
cent of nitrogen (13 of ammonia) and 46 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and the other 16% per cent of nitrogen (20 
of ammonia) and 20 per cent of phosphoric acid. 

For best effects, the use of ammonium phosphate should 
begin in the nursery where it has been found to be of con 
Phosphoric acid has 
a markedly stimulating effect on the roots. When the young 
seedlings thus treated are transplanted, they grow off rap- 
idly and come more quickly to tapping. In terms of Ammo- 
Phos (13-46), the rate of application for this purpose is 
about one pound per 100 square feet of nursery area. The 
application may be repeated several times during the grow- 
ing 


tions 


numbet fertilizet (ne 


siderable help in starting seedlings. 


season 

After the trees have been transplanted the regular use 
of Ammo-Phos (20-20) is advised. The rate of applica- 
tion should begin with about 100 pounds per acre (assum- 
ing 75 to 100 trees on that area), the first year, and should 
increase at a rate of from 25 to 50 pounds each year until 
the annual application reaches about 500 pounds per acre. 


*American Cyanamid Company (Editor). 
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The heavier the soil the more useful the water-soluble phos- 
phoric acid of the ammonium phosphate in the developmet 
of better root systems, and the larger the quantities neces 
sary to be applied for most satisfactory results. On tly 
lighter types of soil, muriate of potash may also be added 


The 
Ocio 


















to advantage at rates about half those indicated for Amm) 
Phos. 

Fertilizer is usually applied after the trees have begu: 
to lose their leaves in the “wintering” period and befo 
the new foliage has appeared. It should be scattered abo 11 
the trees, away from the trunks, under the spread of t 
branches, and should be cultivated into the soil. 


showers and previous to the wet season normally expecte 
If any yellowness develops, if the sun-cracks or wounds «1 
the bark do not heal readily, or if the rate of growth is n 
sufficiently rapid, the answer lies in increasing the rate 
application. New growth on the ends of the limbs shou 
be readily apparent. 

In old plantations, previously unfertilized, heavier th 
normal applications may be made to advantage during t! 
first few years after which the quantities should be reduced 
\ combination treatment involving both the use of Amm 
Phos and the growth of a legume cover-crop will be fou 
most effective in stimulating new growth and an increas 
flow of latex 


MICRONEX W-5 


T was recently stated in an article in the August, 193 

issue of /ndustrial and Engineering Chemistry, that 

certain grade of carbon black may be safely employ: 
in the highest grade insulating compounds to be used next 
to the wire. When used in the proper way and in the 
proper proportions, the dielectric properties of the vul 
canized rubber may even be markedly improved, while 
the same time the reinforcing action increases the toughne 
and general physical properties. The special grade of car- 
bon black mentioned in this study manufactured 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd street, New York, N. ‘\ 
and is now available to the wire trade under the name 
Micronex W-5. 

Micronex W-5 is in all respects, except one, identi 
with standard Micronex. It has all of the reinforcing 
properties in rubber compounds possessed by Micronex ai 
one additional characteristic, namely, that its absorpti 
properties are specially controlled in order to make it su 
able for use in electrical insulating compounds. 

Certain precautions must be observed in the use 
Micronex W-5 in order to obtain proper results. It must 
be absolutely bone dry. 

It is claimed that Micronex W-5 makes possible 1 
proved dielectric strength, resistivity and power factor 
The exact proportions must be worked out in each ca 
depending on the compound. It recommended to u 
10% Micronex W-5 based on the crude rubber, plus 
crude rubber contained in any reclaim that may be present 
$y varying the proportion upward and downward the ex: 
optimum for each electrical property will be obtained. 

Larger proportions of Micronex W-5 may also be us 
without detracting from the electrical properties. 
of over 20% on the rubber content have proven satisf: 
tory. The advantages of the higher loadings are, of cour 
that the physical reinforcement and toughness are marke: 
increased. 

It is suitable for use in compounds both for the insic‘ 
stock (next to the wire) and in the high carbon tread-ty 
jacket stock. 

Micronex W-5 was in commercial use for nearly ty 
years before being officially announced and advertised. 
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Toxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART XV 
By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Eruyt ACETATE 


THYL acetate (ChgCooCeHs) is a derivative of ethyl alcohol 

and acetic acid and is prepared by combining acetic acid and 

alcohol. It is also known as acetic ether, ChgCooH Plus 
HOHsCe CHsCooC2H; Plus H2O. The conditions under which 
this reaction takes place are defined in any good organic chemistry 
ook. 

Ethyl acetate is a clear colorless liquid with a pleasing ethereal 
dor very similar to ripe apples. It boils at 77° and has a melting 
point at —82 It is a good organic solvent and drying agent, for 
if it is pure it should dry without any residue. It mixes with all 
proportions of alcohol, ether, volatile and fixed oils. It is inflam- 
mable and burns with a yellowish flame and produces an acetic odor, 

foxicologically it is a compound of two very weak organic 


acetic group which is not very toxic in itself but which under 
xidation processes produce changes in the body which are detri- 
mental, especially acidosis. Ethyl acetate has been used for anes- 
thetic purposes but its reaction is slower than that of ether because 
the acetate group is present. 

Ethyl acetate is used to some extent in medicine as a stimulant, 
inti-spasmodic, in place of ether for solvent purposes, as a substi- 
tute for ether in anesthesia, but it is too slow and the after effects 
ire worse, and it is sometimes used as a local anti-rheumatic. It is 
ised in pharmacial preparations often times as a flavoring agent Or 
a perfumer. ; 

It is used in industry as a solvent, flavoring agent and per- 
fumer, Its use in the rubber industry is limited almost entirely to 
a solvent liquid and as such the commercial preparation is used. 
There are some possible impurities present which one must consider 
as toxic as, 

Sulphur derivatives 

Sulphuric acid 

Butylic derivatives 

Amylic derivatives 

Complex aceto-acetic compounds 


ni & Wh) 


Ethyl acetate is used in mixtures for coating fabrics and in the 
manufacture of imitation leather. It is used in conjunction with 
benzol, alcohol, castor oil as a solvent for nitro-cellulose. Ethyl 
acetate is used as one of the constituents in some spray painting 
operations. The pleasant odor of ethyl acetate often masks the 
dor of more toxic substances which may be present, such as benzol, 
amyl-acetate and carbon tetrachloride, and in all cases such as this 
one, must not be misled by the odor when any complaints are made 
by the workers. Benzol poisoning may develop under the mask of 
ethyl acetate. Some of the dopes used contain as high as 44% ethyl 
acetate in conjunction with butyl and methyl acetates, benzol, ace- 
tone, and denatured alcohol. 

In all these cases it is necessary to differentiate between the 
ingredients. Often times it is impossible and then it is called “dope 
poisoning.” 

Symptoms of Absorption 


After examining many individuals who have been working with 
ethyl acetate and having them answer questions, the following 
seems to be the most common symptoms. 


1. Lungs hurt and pain in chest 
2. Pain in back or pain in kidneys 


Nausea 
Irritation of nose and throat 
Eyes itch and burn 
Skin burns, especially hands 
Drowsiness 
If vapors are strong, 

a. Dizziness 

b. Headache 

c. Backache 

d. Heartburn 

e. Difficult breathing 

f. Cough 
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In emergency cases, dizziness develops, drowsiness comes on 
and the individual looks for a place to lie down and a deep sleep 
develops similar to ether anesthesia. If a heavy meal has been 
eaten they usually vomit. There is a definite odor of ethyl acetate 
on the breath. The heart is palpitating at first and then becomes 
slower. Breathing is first labored and then becomes shallow. 

The pupils are first contracted and as a deep sleep develops 
they dilate. Ethyl acetate acts similar to ether but is much slower 
in its action and produces a greater acidosis as an end result, In 
some cases where an individual has inhaled ethyl acetate over a 
long period of time, a skin rash may develop. This, however, is not 
due to ethyl acetate but to a condition of acidosis that has developed. 
The recovery period is very rapid and in 24 hours the individual is 
feeling very good, especially if they are in the open and take plenty 
of alkaline water into the system. The blood and urine of 140 of 
these individuals have recently been examined and in no case were 
there any pathological conditions found in the urine, with the ex- 
ception of an increased output of acid and Ca. acetates. 

The blood was from individuals who had been exposed from one 
week to two years and the following slight variations were noted: 

1. Slight increased leukocytosis 

2. Slight increased erythrocytosis 

3. Increased number of lymphocytes (small ) 

4. Slight decrease in hemoglobin and later an increase 
5. Very little change in cell contour 

In one case there was a marked central pallor of the red cells 
with poikilocytosis and anisocytosis. In one case where there was a 
high leukocyte count (13,800) and a low percentage of polymor- 
phonuclears there was a trace of sugar in the urine and after 
working one year this amount was increased to a great extent. 
Removal from contact and advice as to medical care caused the 
sugar to disappear. The blood picture as well as the urinary picture 
is not diagnostic of ethyl acetate absorption. 

Suppression of urine and hematogenic blood activities are pos- 
sible by a sudden and deep anesthesia by ethyl acetate. 


Preventive Measures 

With all volatile substances proper ventilation is necessary, and 
in this case it should be insisted on to the very minutest detail, be- 
cause the pleasant odor of ethyl acetate gives no warning of its 
toxic effects, and secondly it is usually used in connection with 
benzol, CClq or some other more toxic substance that it masks by 
its pleasant odor. 

Spray painting operations should be done under suction ven- 
tilation, 

Fabric coating and drying should be done under hoods. 








Individuals should not be permitted to wash their hands in ethyl 
acetate mixtures to remove paint or cellulose compounds. 

lr me cases respirators should be worn. 

The working personnel should be examined frequently and any 
cases showing any symptoms should be removed at once. Do not 
overlook the possibility of benzol poisoning in ethyl acetate mixtures 

Keer food i i lifferent room, for it absorbs these volatile 
substance 

Have one r more extra persons who give 15-minute relief 
periods twice a day and instruct the worker to get in the open and 
inhale tresh a 

Treatment 

1. Removal from contact 

2. Fre iir and rest 

3. Elimination, Diuretics and cathartics 

4. D give acetanalid or coal tar derivatives for headache 

5. Drink plenty of milk and water 

6. Inhalation of oxygen in severe cases 

7. When sedatives are necessary use bromides 

8. Give alkaline drinks and one which has calcium as one 
of the constituents 

9. In cases where there is need of heart stimulants use 
caffein and strychnine. Where respiratory stimulants are 


necessary use camphor and Alpha-Lobelin by hypodermic 
I I : 


and ammonia by inhalation 


10. For nausea use bismuth and opiates 

11. The after treatment consists of iron and stimulating 
tonics and an alkalinization of the system for a short 
period 


12. Continued exposure to Ethyl Acetate may produce an 
amvloid condition. due to excessive fat solution and 

al f hould be fed in large iti in the diet 

animal fats should be fed in large quantities in the aie 


Conclusion 
Ethyl acetat not very toxic in small percentages and may be 
used over long periods of time without producing any detrimental 
effects, neverthel it should not be used without some precartions 


as some slight irritative conditions may develop. When it is used 
in mixturescontaining other volatile solvents which are usually more 
toxic, great precautions should be used. The fact that it is elimi- 
nated very rapidly and from the chemical structure of the com- 
pound one would conclude that serious toxic conditions would not 
develop. The ethyl radical is an anesthetic radical and in most 
simple compounds where CeHs is the positive radical the anesthetic 
properties are more or less marked. The negative radical often 
times is very toxic but in this case the acetate radical is not toxic 
and only produces acidosis if extremely large quantities are ab- 
sorbed and is no different than taking an excess of vinegar or any 
other acid radical where the human alkaline reserve is reduced in 
order to neutralize it 

Ethyl acetate can safely be used if there is proper ventilation 
and the individual keeps his hands and arms out of the solution 
while he is working, Vapors should be kept at a minimum and at 
a level lower than the head of the individual, for constant inhala- 
tion will produce dizziness and sleep. 

Ethyl acetate has a pleasing odor and will mask the odor of 
benzol, carbon tetrachloride, benzine, methyl alcohol and various 


other solvents with which it is usually combined and which are 
toxic. When any symptoms develop, look for the source of tré uble 
as coming from me f the other constituents before considering 


ethyl acetate. 





WILL THERE BE A RUBBER SHORTAGE IN 1935? 


S O predicts Lt.-Colonel J. C. G. Kunhardt in his much dis- 
\” cussed booklet on “The Future of Rubber”, which has 
been extensively reviewed recently both here and abroad. It 
is now available in this country exclusively through THE 
RUBBER AGE. The booklet, published by the Rubber 
Shareholders Section of the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry, London, is the most comprehensive survey of the 
present conditions surrounding the rubber growing industry. 
The starting conclusions reached by the author and his pre- 
dictions as to the possible situation in the next few years 
will make interesting reading to all those associated with 
the industry. The booklet will be sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 65 cents (stamps or currency) by THE RUBBER 
AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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French Market for 
Rubber Sundrie 


UBBER goods of United States manufacture on t 

French market are meeting increased competiti 

from German articles, according to the reports 
the Department of Commerce. In the first six months 
1930, according to the French official statistics, a total 
684 metric tons of rubber manufactures, valued at appro 
mately $900,000, came from Germany as compared to | 
metric tons, valued at about $180,000 in the same peri 
of 1928. However, the value of the exports of rubl 
sundries from the United States to France has increas 
from a value of $140,673 for the whole year 1928 
$140,778 for the first six months of 1930. 

German shipments to France have therefore qu: 
rupled in value in two years, while those from the Unit 
States have increased by 25 per cent. Reasons for 1 
growth in the German trade are found in the improv 
manufacture, with special regard for French taste in col 
and outward appearance of the articles, in aggressive sa 
methods, long credits to distributors, and in competit: 
prices. These prices are made possible, in comparison 
quotations for similar American articles, by lower freig! 
charges, by quicker deliveries, and by a tariff advanta; 
German rubber goods receive the minimum rate under t 
French tariff, while those from the United States 
taxed in the general schedule or at special rates. Althou 
the difference is not wide, being 12 per cent for instar 
on hot-water bottles, it affects sales where cost must 
closely figured. 

The French market for rubber sundries, from 
American standpoint, presents the following features 
High-quality goods command interest, while ordinary go 
are abundantly supplied, at very low prices, by the « 
mestic tactories. 


Business Fair Despite Depression 


Although business is below the activity rate of a 
ago, it is holding up well, in view of the world trade 


pression. The unfavorable trade balance is still causing 


concern, although July showed an improvement over Ju 
1930. 

Owing to the sharp decline in the price of crude rub! 
since the beginning of 1930, wholesale prices of rub! 
sundries are now 25 per cent below those prevailing 
months ago. Stocks in warehouses are declared to be lar 
and further price concessions are anticipated before 
upturn seems probable. | 

The following table shows the official United St 
exports of rubber sundries to France for recent perio 
It will be noted that the trade for the first six months 
1930 is 79 per cent of the entire year of 1929. 


United States exports of druggists’ rubber sundries, 
specialties, and allied products to France 


Water bottles and f tain syringes 


Rubber gloves ozen pairs > S46S 415 


Other druggists’ rubber sundries 


na 
ine 


{ 9.913 181 
‘ ’ is a 803 342 S. 
Rubberized piece goods and hospital sheeting, 


~~ oOo 





Flectrica hard rubber goods, pounds 38.95¢ 14. 16 21.541 13 
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: Che Influence of Zinc Oxide on the Action of 
the Principal Accelerators of Vulcanization 
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] HAS been known for a long time that the action of accelera- 


vulcanization proceeds to a conclusion and in a regular 
way only in the presence of certain metallic oxides, of which 
most widely used. This substance behaves also 
pigment, improving the physical properties of 
We are not at the present time concerned with 
second property, we are only concerned with ascertaining under 
at conditions zinc oxide promotes the action of accelerators. 
‘inc oxide makes rubber opaque. With certain articles like 
led nipples and vulcanized crepe soles, this opacity offers a 

is inconvenience and we have studied how it is possible to 
vulcanizates. 


rs ot 
oxide is the 


reinforcing 


transparent 
lo study these questions, we have carried out some vulcanization 
th the principal accelerators on the following three mixtures: 








ts wi 
I II III 
Pale Crepe ........-.+:- 100 100 100 
eee CIRRGE on cscscnsoncen 5 l 0 
Palm Oil ......... MS wane 1 ] 
Stearic Acid ...... 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Accelerator ...ccccccccess 
TE oc dmecksceeabwawene 
. ( } é 1-percha, Vol. 27, No. 317, pages 
: = 
Steam pres- 
4 of % of sures cor- 
NaAw® OF ACCELERATOR Sulfur Acoeler- | responding I 
on ator to the ohar-/| in’ 
Rubber on rubber | acteristic min. 
temperature 
Zn isopropylxanthate 2 2 0 2 
Zn methylphenyldithiocarbamate 1.8 0.7 1 kg. 24 
Tetramethylthiuramiisulfide 1.8 0.4 2 8 
Tetramethylthiuramonosulfide 1.8 0.4 2 8 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 2.5 0.7 3 36 
Dipheny lguanidine 3 0.7 3 64 
Di-9-tolylguanidine 3 0.6 3 56 
Phenyltolylxyly lguanidine 3 0.6 3 64 
friphenylguanidine 3.5 1 3 68 
Rhy lidene-aniline 3.5 1 2.5 40 
Thiccarbanilide 5 2.5 ) 88 
inhydroformaldehyie-aniline 4 2 3 72 
inhydroformaldehyie-p-t oluidines 3.5 z 3 68 
p-Nitrosodimethylaniline 3.5 4 2.8 60 
Mercaptobdenzothiazole } 2.5 0.3 } 1.5 2 
Dipheny lguanidine 0.4 
er een conga 2.5 0.3 : 20 
Bthylidene-aniline 0.45 
In oe ee ner rem, 1.8 { 0.7 } 1 24 
Anhydroformaldehyde-aniline ? 1 
Mercaptobenzotniasole } 2.5 { 0.7 } s 36 
Anhyd roformaldehyde-aniline 1 

















TABLE NO. 1 


The Preparation of Transparent Vulcanized Rubber 


By R. THIOLLET AND G. MARTIN 


Choice of Conditions of Vulcanization—The proportions of sul- 
fur and of accelerator used correspond to those which are ordi- 
narily used in practice, 

Vulcanization was carried out at a characteristic temperature 
for a time, 7, a little less than the time ¢ corresponding at this 
temperature to the maximum vulcanization. 

t 


5 

The characteristic temperatures and the corresponding times of 
maximum vulcanization were determined by the study we published 
in the October, 1929, number of Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha. 

The accompanying table No. 1 summarizes the conditions under 
which the experiments were carried out. 

On each of the mixtures thus prepared, tensile strength tests 
and accelerated aging tests were made, 

Tensile Strength Tests—Ring test pieces of definite dimensions 
were cut from each of the mixtures vulcanized under pressure. 
[he mechanical properties were evaluated by the average of three 
dynamometer tests. 


T is defined by T= t — 


Aging Tests—Samples such as we have just described were put 
in a ventilated oven, heated by an electric resistance, with a con- 
stant temperature control at 70°C. Every other day three samples 
of each mixture were withdrawn. Tensile strength tests were 
made after 24 hours’ rest. The results represent the average of 
three tests. The total time of the aging test was ten days. 

Results—We have drawn the following conclusions from these 
tests: 

1, Mixtures containing 
way, but are opaque after vulcanization. 

2. Mixtures vulcanized with 1% zinc oxide are in general 
transparent. Those vulcanized in the presence of accelerators com- 
posed of zinc salts of organic acids (Zn methylphenyldithiocarba- 
mate; Zn isopropylxanthate) are not very transparent. In other 
mixtures containing accelerators which require relatively high pro- 
portions (guanidines) of sulfur, the transparency is masked by the 
sulfur “bloom.” The physical properties of these mixtures are 
only slightly poorer than of mixtures vulcanized in the 
5% zinc oxide. They age in the same way. 


5% of zinc oxide vulcanize in a normal 


those 
presence of 

3. Certain accelerators can be vulcanized without zinc oxide. 

The mixtures obtained in this way are transparent, the trans- 
parency being masked sometimes by a sulfur “bloom.” However, 
the physical properties of mixtures so obtained are very much 
inferior to those of mixtures vulcanized in the presence of zinc 
oxide. Besides, the vulcanizates obtained age badly and become 
“tacky” after a few days in the oven, 

At the same time a considerable diminution of their physical 
properties takes place. 

It is somewhat curious to learn that certain accelerators, like 
Zn methylphenyldithiocarbamate and mercaptobenzothiazole, which 
do not act without zinc oxide, become active if 1% of anhydro- 
formaldehyde-aniline is added to the mixture. But the vulcanizates 
thus obtained also age badly. 

Ethylidene-aniline and p-nitrosodimethylaniline are the two sub- 
stances which impart the best aging properties to mixtures. These 
properties are, however, very unsatisfactory from a practical point 
of view. 

The accompanying graphs show the behavior on accelerated 
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. 4B PROPORTIONS OF ZINC OXIDE 1 of 
Ethylidene-aniline 4, = < J 
“ 
s| | Ble! |ele| | ge 
800 Accelerator Used 2 3 s s 5\) 
3/8 8) 2 8; & 
a ° o P| ° © a ° e 
o al g °o con q °o nl 5 
ct x“ lool cs a a 
g- g £12 £12 : 
per 700 Zn isopropylxanthate a ~ o + - « “ - 
3g Zn methylphenyldithiocarbamate 2 - - + - - - - — 
mm. Tetramethylthiuramlisulfide - - = - Sd - - 7 
600 Tetramet hylthiurammonosulfide ? - - * * ‘ . - - Ir 
Meroapt obenzothiazole 7 . - 2 t ¢ - - - A 
“ 
Diphenylguanidine. + . - 7 - ~ S 2 - | 
1600 Di-g-tolylguanidine * ? - + - - 2 a - 4 
1400 500 Phenyltolylxylylguanidine + ~ - * ? - ‘ a - 
1200 friphenylguanidine + 7 - . , - + ‘ - | 
Bthylidene-aniline 2 - - * 7 ? + > 
1000 400 Thiocarbdanilide os « - ° ; + - - i 
800 Anhyd roformald shyde-ani line . * - 2 ; * + - 
600 Anhyd roformaldehyde-p-toluidine * * ~ 2 + + > - - 
300 P-Bitrosodimethylani line o - - 2 - a - - - 
400 Weroaptobensothiasole } “| P P , wv 
Dipheny lguanidine = a 4 3 y ¢ 
200 t 
none comet aagaaa ‘ a * * e 
0 200 Ethylidene-aniline ‘i . - a . 
'234567 8 9 10 iu methylpheny14ithiocarbenate) ; . | le hele ue 
D Anhyd roformaldehyde-ani line = = ¥ * ' : u 
ays Mercaptobdenzothiazole . 4 = ° a ae @ 7 
caeltabinaseiebbantiane) ie j 
aging of mixture vulcanized with and without zinc oxide and . 0 
containing one or the ther of these two accelerators EXPLANATION OF SIGNS + 
In addition, these products give mixtures which are transparent Yulcanizatiog : # vulcanised; ~ did not vulcanise a 
but strongly colored This makes ethylidene-aniline and p-nitroso- "Bloom" 8 # sulfur "bloom"; - no sulfur "bloom" dj 
a f little interest in the manufacture of transparent ee P § udetuwe truneqeset; - eintwe eggs 
Foods 
In the case t these tw accelerators, the difference between the TABLE NO. 2 
1¢ 
“ ° ye physical properties of mixtures containing 5% and 1% of zinc b 
-Nitrosodimethy) aniline 1, : i : , . 
oxide is considerable. It is usually less for other accelerators i" 
600 Table No, 2 shows the behavior of the different accelerators inf n 
the presence of 5% and 1% of zinc oxide, and also in its absence d 
Conclusions—The results of the data in the accompanying table 1; 
. . . ° ° . 
g show that it is necessary to use zinc oxide with all the accelerators 4 
pe 500 of vulcanization, The proportion of this adjuvant, generally fixed 
$q. at 5%, can be reduced to 1% in the case of certain accelerators, I 
mm. and this will give transparent mixtures. It is naturally well , 
‘ ‘ , ( 
select accelerators which do not color the rubber noticeably and 
400 which allow vulcanization with such a small proportion of sul 
ta t 
1800 that “blooming” does not occur, 
—_. > sige a 
1600 [he formulas indicated below are well adapted to the preparation 
300 of transparent mixtures. 
\4 — —_ a = 
4, a oe re eee 100 100 100 100 
1200 Cee GENES ...5<s te vaeieteeee l l 1 ( 
Te ee ee eed Cee l l ] 
1000 200 Stearic acid ..... Perera eeee 0.5 0.5 0.5 1S 
EE anc chadncedkse ace setae d< 1.8 1.8 25 bod 
Tetramethylthiuramdisulfide ..... 0.4 
Tetramethylthiurammonosulfide .. .. 0.4 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ........... + és 0.7 3 
106 Diphenylguanidine ............... 0.4 
Vulcanization, time in min..... 8 8 35 30 
200 Steam Pressure in kg....... 2 2 3 15 
oO 0 Extra copies of the Index to Volume 27 of THE 
RUBBER AGE may be secured upon request. It is 
printed as Section II of this issue. 
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Improve Rubber Factories NOW 


HERE are two outstanding reasons why repairing 
and modernizing should be done at this time: 
1—The “business depression” is still with us 
but recovery is certain—just as certain as 
the coming of winter. 

2—We are still enjoying summer weather 
when plant load is usually least. Most of 
us do not like to work hard in the summer 
time but nevertheless now is the time to do 
the overhauling. 

Simply because boilers continue to function is no reason 
why they should not be overhauled. Uneconomical opera- 
tion 1s a liability. Improvements in most lines of mechanical 
equipment are continually being made and it is up to us 
to keep our equipment abreast of the times. Obsolete 
equipment should be removed entirely and repaced by new 
equipment. 

| have in mind equipment which pays for itself out 
of savings within six months. Some classes of equipment 
even better. Some classes require two years, three years 
and more. It is well to establish a policy of our own and 
decide that if new equipment will actually pay for itself 
out of the savings within a fixed time the equipment now 
being used is obsolete and should be junked and replaced. 

Furnaces, for example, can often be made more econom- 
ical by adding a well of insulation. Probably the boiler 
baffle walls leak and need replacing. You cannot see your 
baffle walls while they are in operation. In fact it is al- 
most impossible to see them while they are not in operation 
and for that reason they are so important. Many a boiler 
is permitting valuable hot gases to short circuit through 
directly from the furnace into the stack. Your method 
of boiler feed regulation can probably be very much im- 
proved. I recently saw a regulator installed in a compara- 
tively small industrial plant which is now saving 2% tons 
of coal every day. It pays for itself every week. 

How about the vibration of your machinery? Elimina- 
tion of vibration is now recognized as being highly import- 
Don’t hesitate to install high grade natural cork 
Have the work done by ex- 


ant. 
foundations where necessary. 
perienced vibration engineeers. 
No matter how careful you have been in the operation 
of machinery the time always comes when it should be re- 
placed. Obsolescence is enevitable. But it doesn’t pay to 
recondition everything. Many of the “pets” in your plant, 
regardless of sentiment, should very likely be taken out 
and replaced. Even if much of your equipment is in ap- 
parently perfect condition, still it may be obsolete. Thus a 
perfect wheelbarrow in a strong man’s hands cannot com- 
pete with a modern motor truck when it comes to a mile 


haul. All of these things are worth investigating, thor- 


ough. Don’t simply scan the surface and let it go at that. 


Jo some figuring. 
Circulation may be defective. Leaks should be stopped. 


‘alves and stuffing boxes should be packed. Traps should 
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be put in order. Control valves should be overhaued. Con- 
densers, pumps, receivers, stokers, roofs, water spouts, 
skylights—all such things should be looked over carefully 
and put in A-1 condition. By doing these important jobs 
now greater efficiency and economy will result during the 
winter months and it is easier to do them now than later 
on when the equipment is needed. The man who antici- 
pates, who uses his head, who always keeps several jumps 
ahead of the crowd is never in danger of losing his posi- 
tion. It is an enviable position to be in, and, after all it is 
not so difficult to get there and stay there if one is truly 
ambitious and industrious. 

Statistics tell us that workers are in greater danger in 
winter than in summer. Boiler explosions are more fre- 
quent in December, January and February than in any other 
months. By adding together all the explosions during the 
other nine months of the year they just about equal the 
winter explosions. 


Belgian Tire Exports 


CCORDING to preliminary official statistics of the 
A U. S. Department of Commerce, Belgium exported 

2,717,900 kilos weight of pneumatic tires during the 
first six months of 1930. During the first six months of 
1930, it ‘is estimated that Belgium exported 271,790 auto- 
mobile casings as compared to 341,933 in the same period 
of 1929. 

The following table shows the weight of Belgian tire 
exnorts as officially reported by countries in as much detail 
as available, as well as estimated number of casings ex- 
ported to each market. 

Belgian Tire Exports During Six 
Months Ended June, 1930 
First Sixth Months 





Pneumatic Automobile 
Tires Casings 

Kilos Estimated 
France 841,300 84,130 
Germany 489,900 48,990 
Netherlands 195,900 19,590 
Other Countries 1,190,800 119,080 
PS 2s ior g Bk vente on 2,717,900 271,790 


The High Cost of Directorships 


B RITISH rubber estate shareholders are showing keen 
interest in the excessive number of directors and 

their lack of enterprise. From the 900 rubber plan- 
tation directors in London no important suggestions as to 
meeting the rubber crisis have been forthcoming since plans 
for fresh restriction broke down. No other industry car- 
ries so much expense in the way of directors’ fees and 
administration charges, in proportion to its capital, as 
rubber. 

Of the 900 directors at least one-half have seats on 
more than one board. A good many have seats on ten or 
more directorates. Many companies of trifling capital have 
boards of three or four members. The absurdity of this 
is best seen in the fact that there are 300 directors to a 
large number of companies whose combined issued share 
capital is not much above £4,000,000. In some of the 
small companies the cost of directors alone is one-twelfth 
of the value of the rubber produced, taking this at 8 cents 
per lb. Obviously, one of the most urgent reforms for the 
industry is to reduce direction costs. 











































































EDITORIAL 


Looking Up From Rock Bottom 





C UT of the gloom which persists to obscure the horizon 
of busin comes one faint ray of hopeful light 
Statisticia he National Industrial Conference 

Board have prepared a series of charts of business factors 
by which the period of general depression of ten years ago 
is compared with the present situation, with the result that a 
considerable degree ot encouragement can be deduced 

The period of 1919-1921 is compared with that of 


business 


The 


1928-1930 The fact is demonstrated that the 


through a 


pen lu or t swing pertect arc. 

greater rt of the decline from the preceding maximum, 
during each of these two periods, occurred within a tew 
months. Dullness then ensued and when the upward began 
it was in no sense a counterpart of the decline but a slow 


and gradual climb This fact suggests that in the months 
ince lulv, 1929. we have passed through the greater part 
of the decline and have reached the bottom level to be ex- 
pected in the present depression 

One thing stands out very clearly in the report of the 
Conference Board and that is that in none of the factors 
described was the change so great in 1930 as in the earlier 


ression 1s less severe. there its 


period As 


] eround ToT hone 


the present dey 


that it will not be so prolonged as 


crc eye 


to the Conference 


feeling in the | 


cle Tile d. accord 


While it cannot be 


Board that there is an undercurrent of USI 
than the 
to the picture 
finds that it is 


dealer in optim- 


ness world that the situation is worse newspapers 


seem willing to admit, if one turns which 


trustworthy recorded statistics unfold, on 


neither so hopeful as that of the wholesale 


ism nor so despairing as that of the retailers of pessimism. 


One of the most interesting reports as affecting the 
rubber manufacturing industry, comes from the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, which reports that in answer 


to questionnaires circulated through its membership, 11 per 


cent of rubber manufacturers reported the present state 
of their business as excellent, 22 per cent reported it as 


good, 11 per 


Eleven per cent also viewed the prospects for winter as 


cent fair, with the remainder reporting poor. 


excellent, while the same percentage reported them good, 


and /8 per cent regarded them as fair. Better business 


] 


than last tall was reported by 22 per cent, lower by 67 per 


cent, with the rest noting no change. Low stocks on hand 









(OMMENT 


per cent. Cor 





were reported by 33 per cent, normal by 67 
pared with last fall, employment has decreased, according 
to 67 per cent, with the rest reporting it unchanged. A de- 
crease in wages was reported by 11 per cent, but 89 per 
Greater production than last fall 


cent reported no change. 
was reported by 22 per cent, a decrease by 56 per cent, wit 
22 per cent reporting no change. An increase in sales 
quantities was reported by 22 per cent, a 
and no change by the rest, while 89 per 


decrease by 
per cent, cent re 
ported a decrease in sales prices and 11 per cent report 
no change. 

The most optimistic news is to the affect that the 
bound movement of crude rubber from New York through 


in tl 


wesi 


the port of Buffalo at the present time is the heaviest 
history of the port. The bulk of 
through New York from the Far 
three of the largest tire 
This large movem«e 
that a material 

shortly 


these shipments, receive 
reported to ] 


facturing cor 


Fast, are 
manu 
of rubber at thi 


destined for 
Akron. 
indicate 
operations can be 


cerns 


time would improvement in fa 


tories expected 


fe Suits 


G E are pleased to note that the recent suit agains 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, on the part « 
one of the minority stockholders in an attempt 1 


throw the company into receivership, has been dismisse 


In view of the fact that the company’s financial positio1 
as last reported, was so favorable, it is difficult to see wl 
justification could have existed for the instituti 
of such a suit and the court is to be commended on th 
prompt dismissal of 
It seems a pity that the bankruptcy 


— 
possi1bie 


such action. 


laws of the variou 


states will so easily permit receivership actions of this 
nature, instigated oftimes by some small stockholders of 


one or a dozen shares, which drag the companies involved 


into court on the defend their good 


The 


result in many cases, even with companies of un 


slightest pretext, to 


names, sometimes at costly expense. damage that can 


juestionable 


financial position, is often irrepairable, for they always rais« 


doubt in the minds of the aeilile as to companies stand 
ing. While the interests of the minority stockholders should 
be fully protected 1 by law, the interests of the companies 


should have protection in some proportion to their obliga- 


tions to their majority stockholders 
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ECLAT RUBBER COMPANY 
OPERATES AT CAPACITY 
; the Eclat 


5 
er Company, Cuyahoga Falls, O., man- 
icturer of juvenile vehicle tires, radiator 


r the past eighteen months, 


and extruded rubber products, has been 
perating at a capacity average, retaining its 
piecework rates and keeping the same num- 
“Our business has not 
C. E. 
manager, “but 
within the last few months.” 
Control of the company recently passed 
Cuyahoga Falls interests, making it a 
me-owned industry. The officers, in addi- 
to Mr. Reiss, are A. E. Holmes, presi- 
ent; Dr. R. J. Shoemaker, vice-president ; 
J. E. Smith, treasurer and factory su- 
tendent. together 
S. W board of 


ectors 
I 


of employes. 
Reiss, secre- 
has shown 


beer 
al d 


ncreas¢ 


steady,” says 


general 


excutives, 
make up the 


T hese 


Sweet, 


FIRESTONE SAFETY RACE 
CUTS ACCIDENT RECORDS 
satet ntest pene the plants of the 


Firestone Tire & 


Akron, O., has 


Rubber Company at 
and the 
greatest improvement in 
the last six months 

1930 as compared to the first six months 

1930 will win the contest. The first 
month of the contest showed that the 


been organized, 


lant } ' 
int snowing 


the 


its accident record tor 


for 


month of July, 1930, compared with July, 
1929, reductions were as follows: lost-time 


over 7-day acci- 
74.3 per cent; 


cent ; 


lents, 82.9 per cent; 
ts, 76.5 per cent; days lost, 
79 


juency rate reduced, 73.2 per se- 


verity rate reduced, 56.7 per cent. 

\s the company has a steel products plant, 
reclaiming plant and a power plant, it did 
feel that it would be fair for them to 
mpete on a and severity 


+ 


low frequency 


te basis. For that reason, according to C. 
Hungerford, director of safety and hy- 
e, the contest was conducted so as to 

ake ea plant compete against its own 
rd 


Goodyear Jacksonville Branch 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


is just opened a new, modern wholesale 
inch in Jacksonville, Fla., at the corner 
Myrtle avenue and Houston street. Her- 


the branch, 


the new building 


McClure, manager of 


hes the necessity tor 
Goodyear’s business in belting, 


¢ and rubber flooring as well as 


Returns From World Tour 


i 





Samuel Broers, vice-president and 
eral manager of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Export Company, landing at New York 
on the S.S. Paris last month, after a busi- 
ness trip that took him around the world. 
He traveled more than 30,000 miles and flew 
over Java, Egypt and the Holy Land in an 
airplane. Mr. stated on his return 
that he found business conditions generally 
quiet in other countries and found activities 
in the United States far more encouraging. 


gen- 


Broers 


CONFERENCES CONDUCTED 
AT GOODYEAR FACTORY 


The tenth inter-plant conference was held 
at the Akron factories of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company from September 15 to 
19. Superintendents and other executives 
Goodyear plants 
3owmanville, 

Rockmart, 


were in attendance from 
in Los Angeles, New Toronto, 
St. Hyacinthe, New Bedford, 
Cartersville, Cedartown, Killingly, Gadsden, 
England, Australia, and Argentina, 

During the following week, there was a 
23 and 24 of 300 
salesmen and branch managers of the com- 
Enter- 
tainment programs were provided for both 
groups of visitors in addition to the sched- 
uled business sessions, 


convention on September 


pany from all parts of the country. 


LOS ANGELES RUBBER MEN 
HEAR SPENCE ON GUAYULE 





Members of the Los Angeles Group of 
Rubber Division, American Chemical 
Society, opened their 1930-1931 season on 
October 3 by a joint meeting with the 
Southern California Section, American 
Chemical Society, at the Engineers’ Club, 
833 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
\fter dinner had been served, the address 
of the evening was delivered by Dr. David 
Spence, technical director of the American 
Rubber Producers, Inc., on the subject of 
“The Production of Rubber from the Gua- 
vule Plant.” His talk was illustrated by 
motion pictures, 


the 


The Los Angeles Group of the Rubber 
Division is planning several interesting 
for the current season. Infor- 
mation regarding its activities may be ob 
tained from W, Richard Hucks, secretary- 
treasurer of the group, at the Pacific Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


programs 


CORDUROY TIRE COMPANY 
SETS RECORD IN SAFETY 


The Corduroy Tire Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has operated since Septem- 
ber 13, 1929, with a total of 685,085 man- 
hours without a lost-time accident. Of this 
total, the company has worked 446,073 man- 
hours during the current year. 

As a result of this record, the Corduroy 
Tire Company has won the safety plaque 
given by the Grand Rapids Safety Council 
twice in a row. “We are bound and deter- 
mined,” says R. A. Bullock, in charge of 
safety work at the plant, “to win it once 
more so that it will be ours permanently.” 


St. Louis Sulphur Expands 


The St. Louis Sulphur & Chemcial Com 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has expanded its 
plant facilities by the construction of a new 
warehouse containing approximately 3,000 
square feet of floor space. The addition 
was made necessary by continued growth of 
business. 


Ohio Rubber Awards Contract 


The Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, 
O., has awarded the construction contract 
for its new factory addition to the George 
A. Rutherford Company, Cleveland, O. Th« 
new plant will be 120 by 400 feet in size 
and will cost about $200,000. 


‘ 











Robert P. Stevenson 


Stevenson, associated with 
Company, Providence, 
years, died at his 
September 


Robert Pevey 
the Henry I 
R a for the 
home in East 
21st, in his 46th 
Mr 
Mass., 
there 
and was a 


scott 

past five 

Providence on 
year 

Lowell, 

in the public schools 

he entered M. I. T. 


Class of '07. 


Stevenson was born in 


and educated 
After graduation 
member of the 
Prior to his with the Scott 
was employed by the Lockwood 
Steel & Wire 
Charles T. Main, William V. 
Vernon-Woodbury Mills at 
Lowell Shops, engaged 
work 


association 


Company he 


Company, American 


Greene 
Company, 
Threlfall, Mt 


and Sack 


saltimore 


in engineering and sales 


Mr. Stevenson 3 urvived by his widow 
and three sons, Robert, John and William. 
His mother. Mrs. Findlay Stevenson, of 
Lowell, and three sisters also survive him 


the Worthen Street 


He was a member 


Baptist Church of Lowell, Kilwinning 
Lodge A. F. & A. M., Mt. Horeb Royal 
Arch Chapter, Alumni Association of M. IL. 
... the Chemists Club f New York, the 
\kron and New York Groups of the Rub 
ber Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the R le Islas Yacht Club, and 
other social club 

The Harshaw Chemical Company, Cleve 
land, ©., a l pening of a 
Pittsbure!l brarm th vit! Howard | 
Han yu hare l the the new 
Pittsburg! é ferminal Ofhce 
Building, Cat erminal Way 
SS \ Cun fice has also been 
opened at 123 Fast Ot street in that city, 
with Willian \ Jaumat charge 


JORDAN SALES MANAGER 
OF KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 


John J. Jordan has been appointed by the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 1775 
Broadway, New York City, to act as gen- 
In this capacity he will 
Lindsey, who 


eral sales manager. 
late Thomas S. 
died suddenly September 16. 

Mr. Jordan was for some years with the 
Diamond Rubber Company before that or- 
ganization was absorbed by the B. F. Good- 


succeed the 





J. J. JORDAN 

For the past eight years he 
with the Kelly-Spring- 
general 


rich Company 


has been associated 
feld Tire Company as assistant 


sales manager. 


Rubber Ex- 
October 


the 
will be held 


meeting ot! 


York 


annual 


Ne Ww 


a he 
change of 


14 


Japanese Executives Inspect U. S. Rubber Plant 





HE Detroit factory of the United 

I States Rubber Company acted as host 
last month to this delegation of Jap- 
anese executives and engineers, members of 
the Japanese branch of the Taylor Society 
who are touring the United States for the 
American methods of 


purpose of studying 


and: manufacture. 


organization 
After being entertained at lunch, the group 
was taken through the entire plant and later 
was addressed by M. A. Clark, manager of 


industrial 


industrial relations for the tire company. 
The delegation included representatives of 
Japan’s leading industrial firms. 


The Rubber Auk} 
October 10, 19.0% 


U. S. Wins Bus Contract 


The tire department of the United States 


Rubber Company has been awarded tle 
contract for supplying the tire equipment 
for the buses to be used in the Detroi 
Windsor tunnel under the Detroit Rive 


Thirty buses will be used when the tunn 
officially opens. Recently the first passe 
ger car was driven through the new tunnel, 
the first vehicle in history to cross an inter- 
national border water. It w 
equipped with “U. S.” 


under 
tires. 





General Tire Salesmen Confer | 


General Tire & Rubber Company sales- i 
men and representatives from all parts of | 
the country, more than 300 in number, a 
tended a conference at Akron during the | 


first week in October. Daily talks by V 


O’Neil, president of the company, and a 
dinner October 1 at the Portage Countr 
Club, were features of the program. 





Machinery Dividend Cut 
Directors of the National Rubber M 
chinery Company have declared a quarter] 


dividend of 25 cents a share on the ot 
standing common stock. This compares 
with 50 cents quarterly heretofore. T 


paid October 15 to sto 
29 


dividend will be 


of record as of September 


Foote Brothers Name Agent 
Gear & Machi 


recently a 


Foote Brothers 
Chicago. IIL, 
Hart Machinery Compa 


The 
Company, 
pointed the J. L 
South Florida and Eunice Avenues, Tam 
Fla., as its the state 
Florida, south of a line drawn east and we 
across the state from Centralia to Titusvil 


have 
representative in 


Stocks Break 1929 Lows 
Goodrich Lee 
closed on October 4 at 

or longer, while most of t 


Goodyear, and comm 
stocks 
for the year 


other listed rubber company securities bri 


low 


their 


their 1929 “crash” lows during the for 
night. The failure of J. A. Sisto & Con 
pany, brokers, brought National Rubber 


Machinery, which had sold as high as 27% 
this year, down to a new low of 1%. Clo 
ing prices on October 4 compare as follows 


Last Price 1930 
Oct. 6 Sept.18 High Low 
Aetna -- = 814 5 
Ajax % 1 2% % 
Amer. Hard Rubber - 81 50 
Dayton “A” - 3% 3% 
Falls 4% 8 
Faultless 85% - 37 33 
Firestone 20% 33% 16% 
do, 6% pfd. 69 87% 65 
Fisk 1, 2 5 1% 
do. ist pfd. 514 21 4% 
General 163 110 
do. pfd. 91 83°. 
Goodrich 18% 22% 58% 18% 
do. pfd. 77 - 104% 77 
Goodyear 44% 531% 96% 44%, 
do. ist pfd. 93 102 88 
India 11 25% 8 
Intercontinental 74 2 
Kelly-Springfield 2% 8% 61% 1 
do. 6% pfd. 39 2s 
Lee 4 11 4 
Mohawk - 8 16% 8 
do. pfd. . - 55 15 
Norwalk — 4 ; 
Pirelli 39 . 50% 38 
Raybestos-Manhattan 235% 29% 58% 221 
Seiberling — 18% 5 
do. pfd. 351% - 78 34 
U. S. Rubber 15% 18% 35 14 
do. pfd. 80% 36%, 638% #$£.}29 
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x F Names in the News 





: - 
States | 
pmeit 
trol - 
Rive 
funn M. G. O’Harra, in charge of the tire 
ASSE ‘bing division of the United States Rub- 
unne |, ber Company, has retired after many years 
inte;- service. Originally a salesman in Omaha, 
Was advanced from one post to another, mak- 
¢ noteworthy records at Chicago and later 
Pittsburgh. He was engaged in the sale 
fer i other products of the company for a 
sale 1e, but returned to tires and in 1929 was 
be of f ide manager of branch tire sales. 
> at: 
r the | P. W. LrrcHrietp, president of the Good- 
Pv ar Tire & Rubber Company, dined at the 
nd a} hite House on September 19 as the guest 
antry | PRESIDENT Hoover. Mr. Litchfield, who 
1s in Washington to attend a meeting of 
. directors of the United States Chamber 
Commerce, discussed the tire business 
M the lighter-than-air industry with the 
oe resident. 
ol 7: sae 
ares FRANK BERNSTEIN, president of the Puri- 
The Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., has 
tock | returned from an extended vacation in the 
Vhite Mountains with his family. 
H. M. Swarn, formerly district manager 
Oklahoma and Arkansas of the Ther- 
hing moid Company, Trenton, N. J., has been 
. ile supervisor of sales for North and 
al | South Dakota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, IIli- 
ay is and Michigan, with headquarters at 
Chicago. C. A. Leas has been appointed 
hy strict manager of the Pittsburgh terri- 


ss tory. FRANK W. DANNER is now manager 
the district around Richmond, Va., and 
Cuartes S. Wricut for the West Virginia 





n strict. 
ws 
th ' Lorp HuGH TrENCHARD, former British 
O y air minister and a director of the Goodyear 
yrt- ire & Rubber Company, attended the Good- 
m- § ear board meeting at Akron September 22. 
ber He left for England October 5 immediately 
7% 5 upon news of the R-101 crash. 
Oo é 
vs Dr, Peter A. FirEMAN, president of the 
0 Lambertville Rubber Company, Lambert- 
+ ville, N. J., is now in Europe on an ex- 
¥, tended business and pleasure trip. 
0 ———— 
. Wrui1AmM H. Sayen, treasurer of the 
4 Mercer Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., 


has returned from a lengthy motor trip 
through Canada and Maine with his family. 


, Witt1AM A. HoweELt, superintendent of 
. the Whitehead Brothers Rubber Company, 
Trenton, N. J., has returned to his office 
ifter a vacation spent in Maine and Canada, 


——_—=Toe er ST oP oe oe Ce 
al 


James W. SHAnpE, director of research of 
he B. F. Goodrich Company, has been 
named a member of a group of 150 indus- 
trial research engineers, executives and 
bankers who will make a tour of several 
1 American industries under the auspices of 
the National Research Council. The tour 
was scheduled to start October 7 and to 
continue until October 15. 





SUT UU eo ce 


R. & H. CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TRANSFERS DR. ZIMMERLI 





Dr. William F. Zimmerli, who has re- 
cently been operating with the commercial 
development Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company at the New 
York office, has been appointed head of the 


division of the 


commercial development department at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and will make his head- 





DR. WILLIAM F. ZIMMERLI 


quarters at that place. Dr. Zimmerli, who 
has done considerable work in rubber chem- 
istry, joined the R & H organization in 
October, 1928, taking a place in their rubber 
division department in Ohio and 
the middle west. He has been secretary of 
the Akron Group of the American Chemical 
Society for the past year. 

Dr. Zimmerli, after receiving his degree 
of B.S. from the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1909 and a degree of Ph.D. from 
Heidelberg, Germany, in 1912, worked two 
years with the B. F, Goodrich Company as 
research chemist and a similar length of 
time as assistant professor of chemistry at 
Akron University. He served as chief 
chemist with Pfaudler & Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and with the Howe Rubber Cor- 
poration, New Brunswick, N. J. In 1924, 
he returned to the Goodrich organization. 


service 


SU DANATEU TAA ET TAD AAA EATEN 


E. L. Luruey, vice-president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, was one of 
the chief speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Tire Dealers’ Association, 
held at Oklahoma City last month, 


R. M. Suivery has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Mohawk Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., after eight years of serv- 
ice with that company. He has been named 
special sales representative in the Akron 
and Ohio districts for the Keep-Klean 
Cover Company, St. Louis, Mo.; the Allen- 
Morrison Sign Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
and the Tennessee Enamel Manufacturing 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. Prior to join- 
ing Mohawk in 1922, Mr. Shively had been 
connected with the advertising and export 
departments of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. 


Dr, J. H. Payne, of the Niagara Falls 
plant .of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, has been assigned a year’s leave 
of absence to complete studies in Germany. 


PAuL E, CoL.ette, secretary-treasurer of 
the Oak Rubber Company, Ravenna, O., 
recently won the golf championship of the 
Twin Lakes Country Club. Last year he 
was runner-up in the club tournament. 

Str Hupert WILKINS, noted Arctic ex 
plorer, was a visitor to the factory and 
hangars of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion at Akron, O., on the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 6, as the guest of Dr. Kart Arn- 
STEIN, vice-president of the company. He 
took a ride in one of the Goodyear blimps, 
together with Frep M. Harrpuam, vice-pres- 
ident of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, and Kari Fickes, Goodyear pilot. 

Atvin C, Goetz, who has been in charge 
of the office of the Eagle Picher 
Lead Company for several years, has been 
placed in charge of dry pigment sales for 


Boston 


the company, with headquarters at New 
York City. 
Ray Brown, Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Company engineer, has co-operated in the 
development of a single radiating tower 
type of radio antenna for use by the Police 
Department of Akron, O. 


P. H. Hart, former treasurer of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
named as president of the newly formed Ken- 
ton Oil & Gas Company. 


CATALPO 


for 
Treads 
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GOODYEAR OF CANADA 
WILL ADD TO SURPLUS 


mpanying current divi 


lend checks, C. H. Carlisle, president and 
enera mana the Goodye ar Tire & 
Rubber Company f Canada, says the annual 


tatement for the fiscal year ended Septem- 


er 30, which will be sued shortly, will 
reveal it, after writing down inventories 
to current market value west in history 
the er industry, company will be in 
i position to add t irplus account. Speak 
perat Mr. Carlisle says earn 
will ‘ mparable to normal years 
‘ ‘ ( e industry 
D e year the company enjoyed a 
irger percentage iverage business and 
tivel " reas¢ its position” the 
lette However, the rapid decline in 
narket pt tton and rubber and 
iterial line in unit value and prices of 
ide it mmpossible tor 
é my earnings comparabl 
nal years 
Rubber Institution Meetings 
Men Midland Section of the 
titution of the Rubber Industry will meet 
it the Grand Hot ‘irmingham, on Octo- 
er 14 to hear a paper by A. V. Dwyer on 
Pater tl | r Industry.” The 
Manchester Section is scheduled to meet on 
October 23 in that city, at which time B. D. 
| ritt, F.LR.I vill speak on “Some As- 
’ “? , 


British Motor Shows 


Leading rubber have 
at the annual motor which 
opens October 16 at Olympia Hall, London. 
Che commercial will open on 
November 7 and the cycle and motorcycle 
November 10 at the 


will 
show, 


manufacturers 
exhibits 


vehicle show 


show on same auditor- 
um. 


Rubber Goods Exports Drop 


Exports of rubber and manufactures from 
the United States during the twelve months 
June 30, 1930, totaled $68,164,000. 
[his compares with total shipments worth 
$75,833,000 in the 


( nded 


year ended June 30, 1929. 


J. Mandelberg Dividend 


[he directors of J. Mandelberg & Com- 
pany, one of the leading British waterproof 
garment manufacturers, have declared an 
nterim dividend of 6d. per share on the 


linary capital stock, this being 
per 1929 the interim 
was < cent 


company’s o1 
equal to 2% 


cent, In 


dividend ne of 4 per 


Rubber Goods Imports Lower 


United 
June 


Imports of rubber tires into the 


twelve months ended 
8.000, 


States during the 
1930, totaled approximately 
ued at $134,000, comparing 


¢] 


: 7 
U, Val- 
with imports in 
3,000 tires, worth 


manu- 


e previous year about 
$36,000. The value of other rubber 
factures declined to $1,800,000 as 


$2,119,000 in the year 


against 


June 30, 1929. 


ended 


American Rubber Soles Advertised in Paris 








MERICAN 


tised prominently 


are adver- 
with this billboard 

display near the entrance of the Gare 
Lazare, one of the busiest railroad sta- 


soles 


rubber 


A 


St. 





tions of the French capital. The Uskide 
soles featured in the display are manufac- 
tured by the United States Rubber 
pany and its subsidiaries. 


Com- 


$500,000 FIRE DESTROYS N 
GOODYEAR WAREHOUS; °1 


- ov 
warehouse of the G 





The three-story 


Spe 
year Tyre & Rubber Company (Great B: ihe 
ain), Ltd., at Bell Barn Road, Birmingh: moc 
was completely destroyed by fire last mor sma 
together with a stock of several thousa for 
tires. The building was entirely gutt 
only the outer walls being left standing, a 
the total loss was estimated at close 
$500,000. 

The blaze was one of the most serious 
the Birmingham section for a long tin 
Although more than a hundred firemen 
a score of engines and other fire fighti equ 
apparatus were present, it was early recog- | tac’ 
nized that the building could not be save rub 
and all efforts were devoted successfully tur 
ward keeping the flames from spreading rul 
adjoining structures na 
—- ins 
fre 
MOLDS ARE KEPT CLEAN pal 


BY GERMAN PREPARATION | & 








lle 

Patented by the firm of Herold, A. G 
Hamburg, Germany, “Taka” and “Tule 
are two preparations which, used in c 
junction, eliminate the work of cleaning ' 
molds According to statements of t the 
manufacturers the use these preparatio: Ea 
is not alone much cheaper than methods { er 
merly employed, but gives casings and oth riv 
molded goods a rich, glossy surface when 5 
they come out the mold. m 

The life of the molds is claimed to be i ans 
creased indefinitely by the use of these prey 
arations, while the use of mold cleaning 
materials and tools is entirely eliminated, 
effecting an appreciable saving. 

Company Formed at Sydney 

A new rubber company has been orga 
ized at Sydney, Australia, under the nam 
of Hoskings Products, Inc., with a nominal | 
capital of £50,000, to manufacture molde | 
rubber goods and to acquire an inventic 
for reclaiming soft rubber. The incorpor 
ators are O. C. Hosking, J. W. Meader, A 
R. Chrystal, A. H. Chrystal, R. B, Gar 
\. J. Willcock, and R. P, Love. 


for || 
Mechanicals ! 
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Rubb ds and Specialti 
: ubber Goods and Specialties - 
5 Nu-Way Auto Rubber Sponge WEDGE KEY tured by the United States Rubber Com- 
OUS) 'Two new rubber automobile sponges are ALUMINUM pany, 1790 Broadway, New York City. They 


Rubber 
under 


ow being marketed by the U. S. 
G Specialty Company, Trenton, N. J., 





at B: che trade name Nu-Way. The “Individual” 
ngh: model, intended for the car owner, is slightly 
mor smaller than the “Service” model, designed 
iousa for garage and car laundry use. Each is 
gutt 
1g, a 
ose 
iou 
r tin 
en a 
ghti equipped with a standard garden hose at- 
recog-|tachment. Tough, close grained sponge 
Save rubber is used, according to the manufac- 


lly t turer, and all dirt is carried away as it is 
ing rubbed loose. The sponge itself is auto- 
natically kept clean and always ready for 
instant use through the constant outflow of 
fresh water direct from the tap. The com- 
pany is also making a “Utility” handled 
ubber sponge with a 12-inch enameled han- 
lle, but with no hose attachment. 





ules EasyOn Rubber Roadgrips 


Combining the quiet of rubber chains and 





aning 

the’. the holding ability of metal chains, these 
tior EasyOn roadgrips are made of heavy rubber 
for. | cross pieces studded with hardened steel 
other fivets. They are intended for emergency 
wl use only when needed, and, according to the 

manufacturer, can be easily applied without 

e jacking up the wheels, even in deep mud or 
prey 
ining 
ated 
y 
gar 
am 
inal | 
Ide | 
tic 
por 
_A 
ar 














snow. A new web strap fastening permits 
the roadgrips to be fitted to either wood or 
vire wheels and adjusted satisfactorily. 
[here is no metal near the paint. Three 
sizes of roadgrips fit all sizes of tires on 


sither wood or wire wheels as well as the 
lise wheels on Ford trucks. They are made 
xy the Woodworth Specialties Company, 


: Binghamton, N. Y. 














HANDLE 







34° SPONGE 


GALVANIZED PLATE RUBBER 


Morfloat Plastering Tool 


Intended to replace the old style floats 
made of carpet or felt, this new plastering 
tool is being introduced by E. C. Atkins & 
Company, 402 South Illinois Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., under the name of the 
Atkins Morfloat. The main feature of this 
tool is the sponge rubber base, three-quar- 
thick scientifically 
worked out to give the right density and 
porosity to produce a perfect sand finish 
and maximum life. This base can be re- 
placed at a nominal cost completely assem- 
bled galvanized plate, taking but a 
minute to change. An aluminum handle 
minimum weight and maximum 
strength, and wedge keys fasten the handle 
The At- 
kins Morfloat is made in one size only, 8% 


ters of an inch and 


with 
gives 
securely to the galvanized plate. 


by 33% by % inches, this size being recom- 
mended as the most practical from every 
standpoint. 


Golf Course Surfacing 


The Willard Rubber Company, Ltd., San 
Diego, Cal., has developed ‘an appreciable 
business in surfacing material for miniature 
golf courses. Cottonseed hulls, mixed with 
liquid latex as a binding agent, is the ma- 


terial which is increasing in popularity 
among the miniature links on the Pacific 
Coast. 





Balloon Baby Carriage Tires 


Balloon tires for de luxe baby carriages 
is a new idea originated by the Bilt-Rite 
Baby Carriage Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The tires are “U. S.” Peerless, manufac- 


Goodall Rotary Hose 


NDER the name of New 

Super Goodall Semi- 

Metallic Rotary Hose, 
the Goodall Semi- Metallic Hose 
& Manufacturing Company, 
165 West Columbia Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is offering a 
recently developed and patented 
rotary drilling hose. The in- 
ner tube is of the highest grade 
rubber to resist abrasion from 
sand, while the free flexing 
ball joint armor completely 
protects the hose from exterior 
wear, adapting it for heavy oil 
field work. 


have a height of 12.75 inches and a cross- 
sectional diameter of 2.50 inches. They are 
of single tube construction and take 15 
pounds of air. In addition to giving the 


baby the gentlest ride possible, these tires 
enable the carriage to go up over curbs 
without difficulty. The carriage itself is 





equipped as to its rubber parts exclusively 
by “U. S.” products, among which are the 
lever hand grips and the rubber discs which 
take up all the shocks and the vibration not 
taken up by the springs. 





Rubber-Cushioned Sample Case 


A sectional luggage or sample case unit, 
furnished in an assortment of sizes to fit 
different requirements, has been developed 
by the Ideal Manufacturing Company, 977 
State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. Each case 
forms a complete unit with steel strip locks 
right and left holding the assembled cases 
in place with rubber cushions between each 
held at 
\ dust 
and water proof cover goes over the cases, 
will 


to prevent vibration. Each case is 


the back with interlocking corners. 


The unit 


fastening to a bottom piece 
fit all 


standard trunk racks 
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NEW DUTCH INDIES BILL 
TO END FORCED LABOR 


\ bill recently introduced in the People’s 
Batavia the gradual 
‘f indentured labor under penal 


Council at proposes 


abolition « 


sanction in the Netherlands East Indies 
The bill provides that estates opened during 
or before 1921 must be able to show free 
laborers to the extent of 20 per cent of their 
working force on January 1, 1932, 30 per 
cent by 1934 and 50 per cent by 1936 
Estates opened from 1922 to 1927 will 
have to show the same percentages on the 
eleventh, thirteenth and fifteenth years of 


their existence, respectively, and plantations 
opened from 1928 to 1930 would have to 
have 50 per cent free labor on January 1, 
1942 

The question of admitting rubber pro- 
duced under such penal sanctions into this 
country was brought up. in the recent ses- 
sions of Congress on the tariff act An 
amendment introduced by Senator Blaine of 


exclusion 
labor 


the 
indentured 


vides ror 


Wisconsin now pt 


of products made by sucl 


Dutch Reconsider Situation 


held between 


\ conference has just been 
members of the Dutch committee of the 
Rubber Growers A ciation and the Neth- 
erlands Minister for the Colonies, A cable 
report of the conterence savs, “In the 
course of the discussion it was made clear 
that the government fully realizes the dan 
ger of the situation and was ready to re 
consider the rubber problem in all its as 
pects, further, that the government is pre 
pared to consider the possibility of taking 
measures to improve the situation The 


Minister for the Colonies intends to co-oper- 


Exchange Closes October 11 


The of governors of the Rubber 
Exchange of New York voted on October 
2 to close the exchange on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 11, but directed that members who have 
rubber to deliver keep their offices open on 
that day 


board 


New Guayule Factory 

American Rubber Products, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Intercontinental Rubber Com- 
pany, has awarded a contract for a one- 
story rubber product manufacturing plant at 
Salinas, Cal., to E. F. Reese of that city. 
The plant will be 100 102 feet in 
and will cost approximately $150,000. 


by size 


SCIENTISTS FIND RUBBER 
ONCE GREW IN GERMANY 
According to the London Times, miners 

in the German lignite (soft coal) deposits, 

frequently come across patches of a fibrous 
substance that they 

totanists have analyzed the substance and 
made a close examination of the layers in 
which it occurs. In the latter they discov- 
ered large quantities of fossil leaves, which 
well-marked type, 


name monkey’s hair 


were nearly all of one 

and they ascertained that it was the ribs of 
such leaves that had been preserved, and 
which constituted the “monkey’s hair.” 


Chemical analysis revealed the presence in 
these leaves of shreds of india-rubber, and 
this, the fact that the leaves had the 
form of those of the india-rubber plants that 
today household decoration, 
convinced the that india-rubber 
trees flourished in prehistoric times in the 
the central German 
lignite deposits now exist. It is highly prob 
able that those trees were of the type tliat 


with 


are used as a 


scientists 
great 


districts where 


ate with the governor general of the Dutch now grows so plentifully in the tropics of 
East Indies for this purpose.” Asia 
. ~ Pus nae " . | ; d - . 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
FROM SEPTEMBER 19 TO OCTOBER 3, 1930 
Spot Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Sales 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
Sept 19 8.00 7.95 8.05 8.15 8.30 8.45 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.91 9.02 9.18 187 
20 7.90 7.87 7.97 8.07 8.21 8.34 8.47 8.61 8.75 8.87 8.98 9.10 3 
22 7.90 7.86 96 8.06 8.20 8.33 8.46 8.60 8.73 8.84 8.95 9.10 10 
2 7.81 7.76 7.85 7.95 8.09 8.22 8.36 8.49 8.62 8.73 8.84 9.00 20 
4 7.81 7.7¢ 83 7.90 8.06 8.18 8.30 8.45 8.60 8.73 8.85 8.98 7 
4 7.62 7.66 7.77 7.83 8.01 8.14 8.27 8.38 8.52 8.65 8.78 8.92 80 
r 7.62 7.06 7.66 7.76 7.29 8.02 8.15 8.29 8.42 8.53 8.62 8.80 103 
2 7.62 7.60 7.60 7.20 7.92 8.03 8.15 8.30 8.45 8.55 8.65 8.80 6 
29 56 7.50 7.56 7.66 7.80 7.98 8.06 8.21 8.35 8.46 8.57 8.72 26 
30 7.43 7.3 ‘5 7.55 7.68 7.20 7.92 8.03 8.14 8.24 8.34 8.50 5 
Oct l 7.37 7.38 7.48 7.48 7.63 7.77 7.92 8.06 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.54 8.70 3 
2 7.62 7.40 7.55 7.73 7.86 7.98 8.10 8.25 8.40 8.50 8.62 8.76 8.90 52 
; 8 00 8.15 8.25 8.35 8.47 8.59 8.70 8.85 8.90 9.05 9.12 9.35 9.50 117 
“A” Contract of 2% Tons 

Sept 19 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.60 8.80 8.90 9.00 400 
a1) 7.20 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.40 8.50 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.00 41 
22 7.20 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.60 8.70 8.90 9.00 64 
23 7.70 7.20 7.20 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.90 124 
24 7.70 7.20 7.20 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.90 113 
25 7.60 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.40 8.50 8.60 8.80 192 
26 7.60 7.50 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.20 8.40 8.50 8.50 8.70 278 
27 7.50 7.50 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.70 7 
29 7.40 7.40 7.60 7.70 7.20 7.90 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.60 141 
30 7.30 7.30 7.50 7.60 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.40 215 
Oct l 7.30 7.30 7.40 7.50 7.60 7.80 7.90 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.60 108 
2 7.30 7.40 7.60 7.70 7.80 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.60 8.70 7 
I 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.70 8.80 8.80 9.00 9.10 9.30 9.40 462 


RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSN. 
ABANDONS RESTRICTION 


The Rubber Association, Inc 
has just circularized its members, stating 
“It will be evident to all that until the de 
cision of the Dutch East Indies as recent! 
announced, no useful purpose can be serve 
by this association giving further considera 
tion to any proposals for compulsory regu 
lation of rubber supplies.” 

The letter full productior 
even at reduced not ameliorat: 
the situation since it will be nullified by 
further fall the of rubber. Thi 
association recommends that producers sus 
pend tapping entirely if the excess expen 
income likely to be in 
Since at present 


Growers’ 


that 
can 


stated 
costs, 


in price 


diture over isn't 
creased by 
prices production of every pound entails 

loss, where it has been decided to maintair 
production, contraction of output may, it 
some minimizing the los 
since reduced volume may be taken off th 


most productive areas at lower operatins 


doing 


SO 


cases, result in 


costs. 

Bringing young rubber to tapping should 
be postponed, according to the circular, and 
old areas giving small yields should be put 
out of tapping. The association-states: “I 
producers determine to rationalize produc 
tion in the manner indicated equilibrium be 
tween supply will be expe 
dited, resulting in an increase in price t 
the advantage of all producers, while mea 
time valuable bark conserved an 
cash resources husbanded.” 


and demand 


will be 


DEALERS IN OFF GRADES 
SUSPEND AT SINGAPORE 
Owing to unprofitable prices, three firm 
engaged in the manufacture of amber and 
brown grades of crude rubber at Singapore 
have suspended according t 
cable advices to members of the Rubber 
Exchange of New York. There are now 
only four Singapore firms producing thes 
grades to remain in operation. 


operations, 


The ambers and browns are widely em 
ployed by tire manufacturers in this coun 
try as ribbed smoke 
sheets, the standard grade of crude rubber 


“softeners” with 


tire manufacture. 


in 
Current New York quotations for the 
ambers range between 634 and 7% cents 


per pound, those for clean thin brown crepe 
7 cents, and rolled brown crepe, 654 cents 


Ford to Spend $1,000,000 


The current depression in the price o! 
crude rubber is not interfering with the Bo: 
Vista rubber plantation project of the Fore 
Motor Company in the Amazon Valley sec 
tion of Brazil. The company has announce: 
that $1,000,000 is being spent this year or 
the concession. 
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Lecognizing 


ermoprene process, 
ition of rubber to steel, iron, and other 
tal parts under the Thermoprene process 
nts has been added to the manufacturing 
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XODRICH LICENSES DORR 
N THERMOPRENE PROCESS 


importance 
equipment 


the commercial 


rubber-covered industrial 


re acidic or abrasive materials are han- 
the Dorr Company, 247 Park avenue, 
w York City, after a comprehensive in- 
tigation of the art of rubber covering, 
acquired from the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
y, Akron, O., licenses for the use of its 


A plant for the ap- 


tablishment of the Dorr Co., and has al- 


ft. of 
i mills, ball mills, pumps, filters, and sim- 
industrial equipment. 


rhe 


successfully applied more than 5,000 
rubber to thickeners, agitators, 


normal rubber stock used in this 


ocess is a soft rubber having a high re- 


tance to abrasion and acid solutions 
temperatures up to the boiling point. 


for 
In the 


hemical field and in certain metallurgical 


ids where acid solutions are handled, the 


ibber-covered Dorr machines are expected 


tre 


el protected by 


ead-covered steel or wood is used. 


be particularly attractive, since the parts 


now be manufactured for maximum 


ngth and minimum cross section, using 


rubber, insteady of the 
construction when either 
The low 


and bulky 


efficient of friction of wetted rubber opens 


attractive possibilities wherever wetted, 
unular materials are conveyed in troughs 
| launder. 





y-ENERAL CABLE CORP. TO 


COMBINE ITS DIVISIONS 


October 1 the General Cable Corpo- 
Rome, N. Y., altered its previous 


licy and began operations as one organi- 


Za 


tion All 


sales, manufacturing and ac- 


counting activities formerly carried on in- 
lependently and in the name of its individual 


iVviIsions 


are now transacted only in the 


ime of the corporation itself. 


Che companies 


which were merged to 


form the General Cable Corporation include 


ated 


I 


; 

Q 
Ww 
Nn 
( 


l 


\ 


ited Wire 
lated Wire Company, Dudlo Manufac- 
ng Company, 
able Company, Phillips Wire Company, 


\-A Wire Company, American Insu- 
Wire & Cable Company, Atlantic In- 
& Cable Company, Detroit 


Peerless Insulated Wire 


Electrical Company, Rome Wire 


npany, Safety Cable Company, Standard 
erground Cable Company, and Southern 
tes Cable Company. 





R & H Names Chemists 


New appointments to the technical staff 


the Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., include: 
S. Davis, Jr., Ph.D. Yale, 1930; 


lton Gabriel, Ph.D., Cornell, 1930; H. E. 


lem, 
is 


Ch.E., Purdue, 1930; Lloyd Mann, 
Middlebury College, 1930; H. A. Mc- 


ail, M.S., Toronto University, 1930; W. 


BA., 


Rinehart, 
30 : 
of Iowa, 


M.A., Indiana University, 
W. B. Tanner, Ph.D., State Univer- 
1930; and Jane Williams, 
Indiana University, 1930. 


CLS OUALETUA AAA SPORE AAA iit wernt UUs 


A. C. S. 1931 Fall Meeting 
Will Be Held at Buffalo 


After investigation had shown that 
facilities available at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., were inadequate for a meet- 
ing of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the Western New York and 
Erie Sections recently withdrew their 
invitation for the society to hold its 
meeting there in the fall of 1931, and 
substituted therefor an invitation to 
meet in Buffalo. This has been ac- 
cepted, and the members of the so- 
ciety will convene at that city in the 
week of August 31 next year. 

Rubber Division members will find 
much of interest in Buffalo, which has 
risen to a position among the leading 
rubber manufacturing centres of the 
country. In addition to the plants of 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
the Hewitt Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Company and the U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Company, there are several 
smaller mechanical goods factories in 
the city and suburbs. 


Compiling Laboratory List 

The Research Information Service of the 
National Research Council is preparing a re- 
vision of its “Industriai Research Labora- 
tories of the United States, Including Con- 
sulting Research Laboratories,” the third 
edition of which was published in 1927. 
Laboratories that have not already filled out 
questionnaires should communicate at once 
with this organization at B and 21st streets, 


Washington, D. C. 


Pouvailsmith Auction Sale 


The plant and equipment of the Pouvail- 
smith Corporation, manufacturer of steering 
wheels, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will be sold 
at absolute auction at a trustee sale on the 
premises October 22 and 23, starting at 
10:30 a. m. The land with modern brick 
buildings, sprinkler system, railroad siding, 
power plant and about 100,000 square feet 
of floor space will be offered, together with 
various chemical and rubber machines, ma- 
chine woodworking machinery, ma- 
terials and supplies, and office equipment. 
Further details may be obtained from Louis 
Himoff, auctioneer, 225 Lafayette street, 
New York City, who will conduct the sale. 


toc ls, 
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for 
Frictions 

















GOODYEAR MONSTER TIRE 
ENDS 26,000-MILE TRIP 


After traveling nearly 26,000 miles, more 
than the distance around the earth, the 
world’s largest tire No. 1 recently arrived 
in Akron. The tire, one of a pair built by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
traveled through 24 states and sections of 
Canada, and Cuba, experiencing 
temperatures from 20 degrees below zero to 
110 in the shade over all types of roads, 


Mexico 


The mammoth tire is 12 feet high and 
four feet wide, and with the wheel it weighs 


approximately one ton. 










CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 













POSITION WANTED 





W antep—Position as Production Executive, 
or Development Engineer. Experienced in 
construction, 


\ddress 


mechanical goods, and hose 
p'anninz and 
573, THe Rupper AGE. 


time studies. Box 








HELP WANTED 





Wantep—A chemical supply house catering 
to the rubber industry wants a man with 
technical training in that industry and pos- 
sessing a knowledge of preparation and print- 
ing of manuscripts to edit a house organ, the 
contents of which will be essentially reports 





on various kinds of laboratory work. Ad- 
dress Box 571, THe Rupser Ace. 
Wantep—Experienced factory superintend- 


ent for central European plant. Must lave 
thorough knowledge of footwear, heels and 
compounds. Address Box 572, Tue RusBER 


AGE. 








Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 
Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 





New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 
R. R. Olin Laboratories | 


Pr. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 
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LATE M{ARKET PRICES |: 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS . Re} 
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-anene UP, - — cen 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 4, 1930 
wel 
) 
Gt 
Ie U B B _ R ing production below the current demai 
Sales of the better known types continu Or 
steady, although diminished by present c A-l 
Crude Scrap ti tbe te as 
ditions, and reclaimers will soon be for Ae] 
FTER dropping to a new low of 7 [he scrap rubber market is beginning to to jncrease their output in order to insure A-11 
A cents 0 nad on October 1 ond 2 feel an increase in activity, although very an adequate supply. Late prices follow te 
slight, that would seem to promise better 
the closing price quotation tor spot : : ' : A-2¢ 
; conditions in the late fall and early winter High Tensile A-32 
smoked ribbed sheets on the New York out _ : : | Alde 
; : “ ° , Reclaimers, who have been cutting their Super-Reclaim Black ib. .08%@ .08% re 
cide ’ kk mu ned sharply oe > s on 4 . P s — 
le market : » t | nary - _ stocks down to unusually low levels, are ex- High Tensile Red Ih. .08%@ .08% f.1 
ob ‘ Closes } TOLLOV yv : ony ‘ ‘ ‘ Yor 
October 9 and ed tne rag cay om pected to raise their production schedules Car 
1 quarter ot i cent le wer on October ] . ‘ ° Shoe ry 
a qui .< * in the very near future. Late prices follow “ 
t! \ tracts on the New York Rubber ; Unwashed Ib. .06 @ .60% ' 
on Contras ph -“ ba (Prices to Consumer) Washed Ib. 08 @ .08% Saal 
Fxchange set an all-time low of 7.20 cents Auto tire peelings ton 23.50 @25.00 — 
' Mixed aut ton 12.00 @12.50 vip: 
a pound for the October delivery and London Bicycle tires ton 9.00 @10.00 Tube Eth 
prices touched a new bottom at 3 9/16 pence Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @26.00 No. 1 (Floating) ~~. 08'4@ = ; oe 
: Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.25 No. 2 (Compounded) ih. .0O7%@ .07% He} 
The rally on October 3, caused partly by Arctics, untrimmed ewt. .90 @ 1.00 , Bes 
1 or > Io 5 ( Si ‘ 
the improvement of sterling on the foreign Inner tubes, No. 1 1b. .05%@ .05% Tires Met 
: : Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded Black th. .05%@ _ .0¢ Mo’ 
exchange market, may or may not be the Ih. .024%.@ .02% Black, selected tires ih. .06 @ .06% Ox: 
forerunner of an upward movement in the Inner Tubes, Red Ih. .02%@ .02% Deck Gray ib. .07 @ .07% Phe 
; ; Air Brake Hose ton 10.00 @12.00 : G it 07%, 4 ng R 
commodity, but it brought out unusually Rubber Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 Light Gray . aan R 
| uantitie f buying not only on the acremenes White ~ a = R 
on, i eres Da kite ; Truck, Heavy Gravity th. .06 @ .06% R-2 
exchange but in the market for actuals Reclaimed Truck, Light Gravity ib. .06%@ .06% a 
Representatives of manufacturers hastened : ‘ SP] 
' nner ; is = icin eltines Manufacturers of reclaim are content to Miscellaneous . cs 
oO p chase gow quantities t« hr ( e 6 : 
hold their stocks o a low level, keep- i ] - 0 @ «05! 
as soon as the price began to turn upward | their stocks down to a low level, keep Mechanical blends 1) 5} @ 5% i 
The only actual news has been bearish : ee ee es ae oe 
rather than otherwise, September shipments £ O | | O NJ and r A B rR a = Thi 
from Malaya totaling 49,229 tons, an in ‘ in as Tri 
7 ‘ Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 ih. .35 @ .35% 
crease of 1,427 tons over the August exports Cotton Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 th. .854@ _ .36 Tri 
of 47.802 tons pines = 3 Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 th. .48%@ .48% Tus 
, URING the month of September, the egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 i. 54 @ .55% Ur. 
Prices quoted on the New York outside average daily closing price for spot CHAFERS 
market on October 4 were as follows: middling upland cotton at New York Carded, American, 8 oz. bh. 33 @ .84 Vn 
“ = — Carded, American, 10 oz. th. .82%@ _ .33 ‘ 
s 10 “ents > st ficur ican, 7. 
was 10.85 cent a pm und, the lowe: : figure in aah homie & on, tb. 31 @ 32 = 
Plantations— many years. [This compares with an av- Carded, American, 14 oz. tbh. .80 @ .31 
Ribbed Smoked Sheete— erage closing price of 12.03 cents in August LENO BREAKER Le 
Spot-Oct. OT%@ 08 and 18.83 cents in September, 1929 Carded, American, 8% oz. tb. .34 @ .87% Le 
Nov.-Dec 08 @ .08% . a ; = Carded, American, 10% oz. ih. .834 @ .37% 7 Lit 
Jan.-Ms 8i,@ .081 Several authorities in the trade consider Me 
Jan.-Mar .08 4@ 08% , : . SQUARE WOVEN 
First Latex, crepe spot 07T%@ .08% the commodity in a better position now than ‘ aan 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 OT%@ .0T% > fone fhe , ae " é oa wane ees Carded. American, 17% oz. , 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 OTU%@ .07% 1 las be en ¢ uring 30 ne previous Cal whe , 23-11 ply - th. .38 @ .38% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 0%@ .0T% the price was far higher. Domestic sales of Ourded Serirteen, 17% oz. . deine es 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 07 @ .0T% cotton goods have recently been running eta 4 2@ ts Bl: 
Brown Crepe, specky 06% @Q@ .07 s - . . P . . - 
Liquid Latex, per gal. 7 @_ .85 slightly ahead of production while the situ- Sh . Bh 
gear : : 
p ation in foreign countries has been showing eetings 
ares improvement. The trade, however, is wait- The market for sheetings closed the for Ls 
Up-river Fine 12 @ -- : . . t2 a ites s s ™ : tT 
Up-river Medium Nominal ing the gov ramen crop report figures be- night unchanged, exce pt tor Pe. actio1 
i uiees .Cheneme 6%4a@ — fore taking a decided position changes in one or two sizes The late ; 
hove. —~ a fine = ¢ The high, low and closing prices on the price quotations, as reported by the Textile Gr 
Caucho all, pper om 6 - "a yy are : “ , ‘ 
Islands, fine Nomina! New York Cotton Exchange on October 4 Brokers Association, are as follows 
follow : Hich Low Close Close 40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. @ 08% 
Centrals Oct. 4 Sept. 19 40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. — @ .07T% 
Central ray @ .06 Oct 10.85 10.21 10.21 10.82 40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. — @ -08% Re 
Esmeralda @ .06 De 10.56 10.42 10.42 11.01 40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. .07%@ 07% 
Jan 10.66 10.50 10.50 11.10 40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. — @ .06% 
ine 95 .ws — 51 
Balata ’ 40-inch, 4.25-yard aiteadl @ .05% 
Block, Colombia Nominal . . ; 
Block. Ciudad 41 @ .42 Tire Fabrics Ducks 
» There has been some activity in certain The market for co “ ‘ ; 
LONDON MARKET , > = , , = é : The market for cotton ducks has bee 1 
grades of tire fabric during the fortnight, featureless during the past two weeks, prices 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers Seeee ant Se om > or . ‘ “ial” 
ns Pa | pene 2 but business still remains well below normal. remaining intact and buying continuing t 
Spot-Octovdver ow c I elaw vt » & 4 » 2 - ‘ . = ~ “ 
—— 4 @ 4%a Price quotations fell off slightly in sympathy be light. Current prices for the various 
Jan.-Mar 4%@ 4%d_ with the current low levels for raw cotton, grades remain as follows: 
the different grades closing as follows: Relti H . 29 ° 
S ARKE elting and Hose . 29 @ 8 
SINGAPORE M tT CORD TEES 28 31 Ww 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 th. .87%@ .38 Single filling 18% 18% 
Spot s4d@ — Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 ib. .839%@ .40 Double filling 14 15 
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CHEMICALS 


A 


NOTHER half-cent reduction in the quotations for carbon black, made on 
September 29, brings the price of this important compounding material 
to its lowest levels and is a result of the heavy production coupled with 


the present slack demand because of the rubber industry’s low rate of activity. 

Re a just made to a questionnaire of the National Association of Manufac- 
rers, however, indicate that the rubber industry will pick up this fall. 

5 per cent of the rubber companies reporting find present business poor, 11 per 


cent find it fair, 


22 per cent good and 11 per cent excellent. 


While 


Winter prospects 


were regarded as excellent by 11 per cent, good by 11 per cent and fair by 78 


per cent. 
Organic ACCELERATORS 
|) Gerrrrrrrrrreererrrr ib. 24 @ 
BBB sscitncstetincintrccsstinmemmnenniny Ib. 33 @ 
BE cccizniniavsnotscttnsssincastnccnstsenanenann’ Ib. 55 @ 
PS PE ae ea ee tb. 62 @ 
A-16 . Ib. .67 @ 
Dp3®D casrsetttemmeaveesemianiar th. 58 @ 
gS OS ea ee ee tb. 64 @ 
A-32 i aan nen ln 30 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, erystals....lb. 6 @ 
Aniline oil, drums, 
f.o.b, works Id. 16 @ 
nee i iatitavienminiateninnntiiiet Tb. 
I ii caicihinmictnmmnniinbians lb. 545 @ 
paste — * 4 @ 
Di _Ortho-Tolyguanidine = % 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine . Id. 320 @ 
Dipsol bb. 430 @ 
Ethylidene aniline .................. tb. 4 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline 1. aes 
Heptene tb. 40 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ‘. ue 
Lith tb. 18 @ 
Methylenedianiline b. 37%@ 
Monex lb. 3.25 @ 
Oxynone ~~ * 68 @ 
Phenex a 756 @ 
R & H 40 b. 40 @ 
R & H 560 th. 40 @ 
R & H 897 tb. 75 @ 
R-2 hm 195 @ 
Safer tb. 1.20 @ 
sPDX Id. 1% @ 
Super-Sulphur No, 1............... tb. 
* (7 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 89. ............000-+ tb. 4 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 
Thermlo F th. 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums ........... tb. .25%@ 
Trimene tb. 715 @ 
base >. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine Pb. 58 @ 
Tuads tr. 
Ureka = * 1% @ 
Vulcanex tr. 
Vulcone th. 
Vuleanol tr. 
Z-88-P th. 50 @ 
Zimate tr. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tr. .08% @ 
Lead, white tb. 08%@ 
Litharge, domestic tb. 07% @ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per100T. 6.35 @ 
heavy per100%>. 3865 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian Dd. 356 @ 
Ultramarine rb. 0 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tr. .05%@ 
Umber, Turkey tb. .044%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light th. 30 @ 
medium ........ See, * 31 @ 

Ra eS Ae tr. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. bt) 24%@ 

Reds 
Antimony 

crimson, 15/17 ............. tb. 40 @ 

sulfur, free ... md. 56 @ 

golden 15/17 F.s. tb. 20 @ 
Indian English ................ tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... ... mb. 11 @ 

Oximony ae 7 184%@ 
Red oxide, pure tr. 10 @ 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 

Springfield .................. TD. -08%@ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton Ib. 08% @ 
Venetian red ib. 0 € 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 

SS: ae bb. LB @ 

Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith .™%. 05 3/5@ 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. .054%@ 


1.80 


05% 





Lithopone, Azolith .... Ib. 
Lithopone, Vanolith ........1b. 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
tb 


Zinc Oxide—American Process 


American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) ........... tb. 
ZZ (leaded) Ib. 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special tb. 
Bet CD iscceneneneveinin Tb. 
XX Red, lead free ........ Tb. 
Kadox, black label ..... tb. 
Ea ee tb. 
red label Ib. 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
White seal ——) 
Green seal Tb. 
Red seal a 
Yellows 
Chrome Ib, 
Ocher, French medium ....1b. 
domestic tb. 


-054@ 
-056%@ 


.07%@ 
07%@ 


05% 


07% 
08% 


07 
06% 


071% 
07% 
10% 
09% 
08% 


11% 
09% 
17% 
03 
‘02 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake 


Ammonia carbonate, lump ....Ib. 
Asbestine ...ton 
Barium carbonate — * 
Barium Dust _ * 
Barytes southern off-color......ton 
Western prime white......ton 
imported ton 
Basofor 
Bentonite 
Blacks 
Arrow ‘“‘Aerfloted”’ 
Bone Black 
Carbon, compressed 
Carbon, uncompressed 


Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas 
Drop Black 
Fumonex a 
Excello, compressed 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas ...... 
Lamp Black 
Micronex 
Thermatomic-Thermax 
Flex 
P-33 
United carbon, fob Tex.. 
Velvetex carbon 

Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. ton 

Carrara filler io oe 

Catalpo (fact.) 

Clay, Kaolin, domestic 
Aerfloted, Suprex 
Colloidal 
Congaree. c. 1. 

f.o.b. mine tial 
Dark Blue Ridge —. 


PSP PSTSESE SES SS59 Bz 


aR ee 

Langford 

Lexington 

Mineral Flour, 

¢.l, f.o.b. mine 

Par 

Tensulite 
Glues, extra white rm. 

medium white tr. 
Magnesia, carbonate tr. 
Mica, white water ernd. tr. 

Off color (biotite) tr. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) PD. 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered .................. cewt. 
Tale, domestic .-.. ton 

BI I) ccrniestintasdinennidinenniina ton 
Whiting. commercial] ........... ewt. 

English cliffstone ....... cewt. 

Quaker ton 

Superfine ton 

Sussex ton 

Witco ton 
Zine Carbonate th. 
Zine Stearate tr. 


ton 21.85 @24.50 


OT%Q 07% 
14.75 @18.00 
-08%4@ .05 
-05 -06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ 
27.00 @36é. 00 
.044%4@ 
02 @ 08 
“4@ 09% 
° a 121 % 
‘04 @ .08% 
04 @ 08% 
041 @ — 
24@— 
06 @ .14 
04 @ 07% 
05 @ .09 
04 @ .05% 
10 @ .40 
04%@ .09% 
04%@ .09% 
038 @ .06 
75.00 @90.00 
o1%@ 02 
8.00 @ 9. 00 
8.00 @20.00 
05 @ .08 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ — 
22 @ .26 
20 @ .24 
.08%@ .11 
06 @ .08 
06 @ .07 
02 @ .06 
15.00 @22.00 
3.62 @ 3.92 
12.00 @15.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
20.00 — 
.09%@ .10% 
238 @ 24% 
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Genasco (factory) ................... ton 60.00 @52.00 
Granulated M. R. ........ ...ton 

Hard Hydrocarbon ................. ton 

EDD. cclbhencoudidtisncantaitideestninial ton 62.50 @65.00 
ee eS ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid ................ ton 40.00 42.00 
Pioneer-granulated _................ ton 60.00 52.00 
R & H Hydro-Carbon ............ton 27.06 29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ............ ton 34.00 80.00 

Ae | eee ton 38.00 @80.00 
Acids SOFTENERS 

Nitric, 36 degrees ....... cwt. 56.00 @ 5.25 

Sulfuric, 66° ......... ........ cewt, 1.60 @ 1.95 

Tartaric, crystals ........... tb. 344@ _ .36 
Acids, Fatty 

NE accicin. utenciatiniaentl th. 15 @ «.16 

UID, Neicaciencsemadhibiinninctietiaiia Ib. 18 @ «.17 

Stearic, double pressed....!b. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 

Caustic soda, 76% ......... ewt. 3.76 @ 3.91 

Soda ash, 58% C.L. .........cwt. 140 @ 

Mile 

Corn, refined, bbis............. bb. 08 $ 

Cottonseed, crude  ........... 07 OT 

Cycline SP ee 27 q@ .34 

Dezgras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. %3%@ — 

Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) fb. 4@Qa— 

Lots less than 10 bbls.....1b. 04%@ .04% 
Fluxrite " 054M .16% 
Palm Lagos _ wt 

ME. "danisthuistabibeiipunsanita 05% 06% 

Para-F lux " . 17 @- 

Petrolatum, white : Ib. 08 @ 08% 

Pigmentaroil gal. 15 @ .20 

Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .70 

destructively distilled. gal. 50 @ _ .56 

Witco Palm Oil Ib. l1l@-— 

Witeo Softener (f.o.b. wks. ).b. 02 @ — 
Resins and Pitches 

Pitch, Burgundy tb. 0644@ 07% 

coal tar gal. 06%@ «06 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt.... bbl. 700 @ — 

Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. — @ 6.12% 

Pigmentar gal. 16 @ .21 

Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.50 @15.00 
Solvents 

Acetone, pure tb. alk @ 18 

Alcohol denatured, 

> eee gal. 40 @ .44 

Benzol, 90% ere | 21 @ «28 

Carbon bisulphide tr. 0644q@ .06% 

Carbon tetrachloride th. 06%@ 07 

Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 16 @ 10% 

Gasoline, steel bbls........ gal. 16 @ 

Naphtha, solvent ............gal. 36 @ 40 

Rub-Sol (f.o.b .Okla.) . gal. og — 

Turpentine, spirits ..... gal. 44 @ AB 

wood gal. 39 @ «44 
destructively distilled gal. 384 @ _ «.36 
Waxes 

Beeswax, white ............. tb. 51 @ «58 

Carnauba Sa f 30 @ .84 

Ceresin, white tr. 10 @ .il 

Montan, crude ...................T. 06%@ .07 

Ozokerite, black th. 24 @ .26 

green tr. 26 @ «.80 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale ...... th. 2%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126 tb. 02%@ — 
Refined, 125/127 wae, ya — 
Refined, 128/180 ............. th. 3TK1~a — 
Refined, 1385/1387 rb. 64a — 
Refined, 188/140 tb. 1714@Q@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
BG TS ctitnciiioctiericcens tb. 

UIE > dictsnicioaitievinkdnecuneceaa th. 
See a Tt. -70 @ .15 
(RS ee = * 

B-L-E th. 57 @ .60 
SEE ee tr. 
INN scissitiencccbutiiaititnandboestsniiasttl th. 68 @ .80 
Resistox TD. 54 @ «57 
Stabilite caiicedliad tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba es tb. -70 @ «78 
VGB pane a 55 @ .66 
- SPECIALTIES 
Sunprcof ». 36 @ &R#7% 
Sponge Paste ............ tb. — @ .30 
Tonox ; tb. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
cd eek I a ag tb. 08 @ .14 
a eee th. 10 @ .16 
eee a Tb. 08 @ .15 

VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) ........1b. 034%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 

Ref’n’d, 100% ptre (bags)..cwt.2.40 @ 2.75 

Commercial (bags) .......cwt. 1.76 @ 2.18 
Vandex ......... ». 
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fact that stocks of crude rubber 


no es ape 
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ily to unprecedented proportions. Early 


the world over are rising stead- 


this month Symington & Sinclair, Lon- 
that 


stocks had reached a total of approxi- 


don brokers, estimated world 
mately 498,000 long tons, which does 
not seem too high when inventories in 
foreign countries not generally com- 


puted are taken into consideration. 


British warehouse stocks continue 
their upward trend. The total for Lon- 
don and Liverpool on September 25 
was 117,994 long tons as compared 


with 114,039 long tons on September 
13. 


and on the 


Stocks at Singapore and Penang 
Malaya Mainland were all 


higher on August 31 than at the end of 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. 
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Commerce at 29,000 long tons at thal 


end of August as against 27,290 long 
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Meanwhile, August automobile 


and 
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gasoline 


pro, 
duction was the lowest for the vear 


consumption 


failed to come up to the high mark 


during July. 


The domestic tire indus. 


try is still holding back its productio: 


schedules, although sales have show: 


an upward trend over the past 


months. 
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U. S. Imports and 


of Crude Rubber 


_ Gross Imports————,, ——— Re-exports - i Figures on Monthly Basis 
ec 99 9 9 9 
Average 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1990 | 
Declared Dale; EE Jan. 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 31,518 34,403 48,002 36,60 
Total Value Total Value = Feb. 30,149 25,786 29,761 31,186 30,187 33,702 41,594 32,72 
Lous Deciared per pound Long Deelared per pound y Mar. 36,629 28,385 $88,498 $2,986 $86,141 35,688 44,730 35,91 
TEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Toms Apr. 29,085 27,129 34,139 82,696 35,871 82,772 47,521 40,207) 
1921 185,894 78,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 36,155 25,845 85,822 29,364 384,592 37,388 49,2383 39,902 
1922 801,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296.967 June 24,272 22,758 $5,822 28,598 38,801 37,676 48,227  34,46| 
1928 809,144 186,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 8 , waa -« . ennq7 90910 27.407 09 24 | 
1924 828.066 174,281,881 28.71 10,809 6.057.687 2623 sf 147 July 17,685 «28,006 96,068 SIETT 20,319 S7,00T FLERE 29,26 
1925 en Gc OF ew Men Oe wes AS Se ee ee Se a nee ae | 
1936 418.838 606,817,807 64.68 17,671 22,470,588 66.77 895.667 “CPt 17,594 81,497 81,691 32,904 27,214 = 89,882 84,707 
1927 426.258 339,874,774 85.60 39,775 24,7%5,488 89.76 898.488 Oct. 21,821 31,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 
1988 439,781 244,854,973 26.08 $82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407.572 Nov. 20,487 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 
1929 560,084 289,178,788 19.156 86,485 16,868,788 20.64 523.599 Dec. $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 31,282 23,581 
1928 : —~ ne agen = 5 ements 
Jan 89,107 80,278,444 84.56 1,988 1,784,990 88.96 87,119 Totals 305,694 328,769 $88,481 366,149 $71,027 441,340 469,804 
Feb 83,663 27,768,655 36.82 2,788 2,229,589 36.35 80,925 : 
Mar 40,611 82,108,042 35.29 3,718  £,587,486 31.07 86,898 =~ mane Figures on Quarterly Basis ———_—_—_—_————. 
Apr. 87,985 27,287,266 $2.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 $5,663 Quarter 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
May $1,069 19,058,672 27.39 2,899 1,886,807 25.80 28,660 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 28.86 25,144 Apr./June 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 112,092 
July $1,258 14,144,766 20.20 $8,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 July/Sept. 55,621 88,813 99,498 93,793 89,210 117,578 118,746 
Aug $1,204 12,860,150 18.89 2,377 1,084,646 20.87 28,827 Oct./Dec, 68,617 92,656 85,789 838,212 80,860 117,597 $84,872 
Sept $9,835 16,512,019 18.50 3,088 1,884,148 20.34 36,797 é' oe ents 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,832 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 Totals $05,507 889,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 
Nov. 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 83,731 : 
Der 48,611 17,580,966 18.04 2.738 1,165,743 19.00 40,773 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption } 
1929: figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until] 1925 the quarterly figures wer 
Jan. 67,564 22,872,943 17.74 38,668 1,778,401 21.61 63,901 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,965 1,874,788 20.77 61,310 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have bee 
Mar. 80.604 20,886,905 17.98 4218 2,094,087 22.16 46,386 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Apr 65.725 25,542,726 20.46 8,298 1,624,237 22.02 52,432 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figure 
May 51,161 24,355,511 21.25 2,886 1,849,690 21.24 48,325 may be accepted as preliminary. 
June 41,6683 18,799,307 20.14 38,152 1,470,746 20.88 $8,511 = 
July 43,944 19,842,147 19.65 8,424 1,590,411 20.78 40,520 
Aus. 87,222 16,580,000 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 34,578 R bbe I y d h U S 
Sept 84.472 15,214,485 19.76 2.011 (861,068 19.11 $2,461 u t invoiced to the o we 
Oct. 88,168 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.83 35,549 
Nov. 43.507 18,189,306 18.66 2.929 1.800.354 19.82 40,578 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Dec. 42,952 17,573,330 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.38 40,207 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
1980: Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota 
Jan. 47,496 17,798,563 16.72 3,144 1,077,415 15.30 44,352 July 12 6,594 315 1,537 6 8,452 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 July 19 4,898 270 1,817 22 6,501 
Mar. 44,976 14,658,248 1454 8,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 July 26 5,495 435 1,521 — 7,451 
Apr. 45,428 14,783,605 14.53 2,688 892,532 14.82 43.7386 August 2 6,531 914 996 7 8,448 
May 42,692 18,378,282 18.98 8,154 1,085,482 165.37 $9,588 August 9 5,397 914 1,989 — 8,250 
June $9,998 12,215,848 18.79 $3,125 1,027,186 14.67 36,868 August 16 6,177 820 1,810 25 8,882 
July $5,182 10,558,944 13.89 2,732 736,868 12.04 $2,450 August 23 7,498 488 1,503 — 9,489 
Aug. 35 9,666,362 12.08 2,194 646,667 138.16 $8,519 August 80 5,796 1,048 1,662 _ 8,501 
Sept. September 6 8,963 1,607 1,72 — 12,294 
Oct. September 13 5,879 1,177 2,001 20 9,071 
Wov. September 20 5,214 1,229 1,314 20 7,771 
Dec. September 27 4,367 729 1,762 — 6,358 


Exports 
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U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8. 



























































N HAND 

At 7-——ON -——AFLOAT—_, AND AFLOAT——, 
Endof 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 110,244 76,342 126,068 46,441 93,330 65,483 156,685 169,672 191,551 
Feb. 108,955 90,058 184,790 48,044 75,790 71,015 156,999 165,848 206,805 
Mar. 114,061 100,536 141,848 43,378 67,065 68,646 157,439 167,601 205,489 
Apr. 118,088 107,659 148,272 82,788 65,798 638,261 145,866 173,457 211,533 
May 106,866 97,192 146,179 388,145 65,793 68,168 188,501 162,985 214,347 
June 90,198 92,061 151,486 88,392 54,668 68,657 128,590 146,729 210,142 
July 83,242 92,536 152,001 42,948 46,145 58,826 126,185 188,680 210,327 
Aug. 68,994 90,769 158,178 64,904 49,428 61,168 123,898 140,192 219,846 
Sept. 68,851 84,362 52,692 68,768 121,548 143,120 
Oct. 66,421 88,483 45,646 59,180 112,067 147,663 
Nov. 61,956 92,219 76,602 2,358 187,458 154,577 
Dec. 66,166 118,609 92,087 62.888 158,203 180,997 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 


At end of 1928 1929 1930 At end of 1928 1929 1980 
an. 66,5624 25,191 60,434 July $5,429 30,080 81,048 
Feb. 62,964 25,554 64,657 Aug. 32,084 35,6056 
Mar. 68,272 28,214 68,923 Sept. 31,440 42,188 
Apr. 63,425 381,868 74,67€ Oct 24,207 47,803 
May 44,628 31,290 77,312 Nov. 17,775 62,464 
June 88,756 81,025 80,260 Dec. 19,815 64,304 

At End of Recent Weeks 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1930 
April 71,477 72,333 73,252 74,084 
May 75,540 76,118 76,982 76,9538 77,108 
June 77,616 78,104 78,888 79,699 
July 80,060 80,501 80,814 80,845 
August 80,379 80,044 80,224 80,618 80,611 
September 830 82,233 82,648 83,136 

Stocks in Liverpool 

1980 
April 22,008 22,676 22,663 23,546 
May 23,877 23,755 24,448 24,722 25,526 
June 25,320 26,646 27,354 27,493 
July 28,143 28,226 28,126 28,381 
August 28,404 28,660 29,048 29,6738 29,789 
September $1,159 31,796 34,085 $4,858 


PENANG AND SINGAPORE 


Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 


STOCKS IN 
(Stocks held by 
























End of 1928 1929 1930 End of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 25,868 29,617 39,727 July 18,6638 33,859 45,459 
Feb. 22,867 82,373 44,371 Aug. 18,971 80,834 48,132 
Mar. 20,638 29,437 45,657 Sept. . 14,898 32,188 _ 
Apr. 16,946 26,474 48,473 Oct, 12,149 33,770 —_ 
May 17,487 80,764 44,716 Nov. 29,188 30,963 — 
June 18,207 80,403 42,451 Dec. $2,895 35,548 —_— 

STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1930 Malaya Afloat for Para and 
End of Mainland Europe Helland = Colombo Manaos 
Jan. 44,740 28,440 2,184 5,400 3,668 
Feb. 41,955 28,180 2,169 5,000 4,370 
Mar. 39,206 27,510 2,220 4,759 4,578 
Apr. 39,758 23,580 2,204 4,000 4,482 
May 26,482 22,7380 2,308 4,000 4,388 
June 36,578 20,920 2,816 8,856 4,588 
July $8,311 27,290 2,312 4,665 
Aug 39,482 29,000* 4,499 

*Subject to revision. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,785 0.0 1926 24,199,524 78. 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
1924 21,863,811 19.7 SE" emneincrunaiaial 24,247,282 81.6 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 

1930 1930 

January 1,601,326 84.0 July . 1,449,161 80.7 
February 1,658,421 78.9 August 1,504,187 78.1 
March 2,061,999 79.1 September 
April 2,339,834 81.1 October 
May 2,010,067 84.3 November 

1,838,226 83.5 December 








U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
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Figures for Recent Years 











1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 40,982 45,269 61,633 60,845 61,237 64,489 77,944 73,39 
Shipments ...... 39,987 45,204 50,120 69,262 659,002 64,059 74,296 74,02) 
Inventory’ ....... 6,132 65,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 12,62) 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 5,358 6,722 4,745 5,394 6,626 4,701 9,949 18,712 12,71 
Feb. 6,363 6,912 4,859 6,031 5,282 4,474 11,721 16,495 18,24 
Mar. 6,819 7,619 6,188 5,781 6,708 5,032 12,889 16,861 18,46) 
Apr. 6,178 7,884 6,024 6,812 7,294 5,429 12,717 16,929 18,94 
May 6,759 8,145 6,099 6,457 7,184 5,564 18,024 17,849 14,327 
June 6,692 7,804 6,464 7,117 7,254 65,647 12,162 17,957 14,163 
July 6,498 6,475 4,257 17,895 7,855 5,810 11,157 15,880 12,599} 
Aug. 7,469 5,806 —— 8,403 7,845 -—— 10,084 14,226 -— 
Sept. 6,802 4,758 -—— 7,145 5,998 -—— 9,765 12,875 -— 
Oct. 7,326 4,919 -—— 65,717 4,960 -—— 11,520 12,845 -—~ 
Nov. 6,075 3,608 —— 4,998 8,558 -—— 12,579 12,936 — 
Dec. 5,605 8,261 -—— 4,591 3,346 -—— 13,624 12,627 -_— 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,8238 80,180 72,417 | 
Shipments 49,673 659,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 172,896 77,127 765,298 
Inventory’ 7,648 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 18,692 16,117 13,560 } 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 5,441 6,517 4,914 6,072 7,242 5,181 12,982 15,886 18.551 
Feb. 6,895 6,769 4,948 5,481 5,278 4,627 14,650 16,999 18,905 
Mar, 6,231 7,466 6,271 5,731 6,737 5,042 15,578 17,750 14,057 
Apr. 6,661 7,634 65,877 5,702 7,164 5,172 16,638 18,184 14,704 
May 7,168 7,660 5,904 6,300 7,088 5,412 17,702 18,928 14,776 
June 6,953 6,978 5,280 7,186 6,950 5,616 17,159 17,741 14,518 
July 6,674 6,178 4,201 8,729 8,118 6,246 14,974 16,882 12,434 
Aug. 8,348 5,846 —— 9,350 8,188 —— 18,981 14,157 —— 
Sept. 7,108 6,536 -——— 7,154 6,250 —— 18,543 18,424 —— 
Oct. 6,929 5,310 —— 6,662 5,001 -—— 15,285 18,656 - 
Nov. 5,592 8,780 -—— 65,002 8,712 —— 15,743 13,701 
Dec. 5,184 38,716 —— 4,858 3,631 -—— 16,117 13,660 - 


(*) 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 


ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistic 
in this table. 


(?) 








Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 


Automobile Production 

















-— United States—, -——— Canada 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Tota! 
19238 4,020,255 3,631,728 888,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,699 
1924 3,600,918 8,208,049 897,869 135,246 117,766 17,481 8,736,164 
1925 4,265,704 8,760,459 605,245 161,389 189,311 22,078 4,427,099 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,758 490.046 205.092 164,488 40.609 4,508.29! 
1927 $8,398,887 2.988.368 458.019 179.426 146.870 82.556 3.578.313 
1928 4,857,384 8,826,618 580,771 242,382 196,787 45,645 4,599,944 
1929 
Jan. 402,154 350,617 61,537 21,501 17,164 4,337 423,655 
Feb. 466,084 407,689 68,495 31,287 25,584 65,708 497,371 
March 584,783 513,266 69,559 40,621 32,8383 7,788 625,354 
April 620,656 638,679 81,977 41,901 34,392 7,509 662,557 
May 603,969 616,055 86,596 31,559 25,129 6,480 635,528 
June 645,252 453,956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 566,744 
July 600,331 427,218 78,118 17,461 13,600 3,861 617,792 
Aug. 499,629 444,711 64,918 14,214 11,087 $3,177 513,843 
Sept. 416,332 y 49,681 18,817 10,710 8,107 429,149 
Oct. 380,011 $21,195 658,816 14,523 8,976 6,548 394,534 
Nov, 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
Dec. 119,950 92,717 27,233 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,446 
TOTAL 5,358,361 4,608,609 754,752 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,656 
1980 
Jan. 278,089 235,099 37,990 10,388 8.856 1,582 283,477 
Feb. $23,962 276,888 47,129 15,548 18,021 2,527 339,510 
March 401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3,565 422,108 
April 442,630 375,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 3,385 466,887 
May 417,154 $62,784 64,370 24,672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
June 335,475 289,704 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 
July 262,363 222.700 389,668 10,188 8.556 1,682 272,551 
Aug. 223,046 187,288 35,758 9,792 6,946 2,846 282,828 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 








(Long Tons) 
——— BRITISH MALAYA! —— DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon Al Worid 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ Burms* wak‘ Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.EL China* Valley Other* Total 

1928 | 28 252,016 70,482 181,584 89,971 6,416 6,705 4,287 1,718 82,930 46,844 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,958 
73,34; 1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
74,02) 1926 316,825 158,022 158,808 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,877 46,757 65,499 120,626 1,881 26,298 18,797 617,528 
12,621 1926 891,828 151,243 240,085 68,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24,298 16,017 621,530 

1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,821 10,928 6.582 6,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,818 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 

ORY 1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,668 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 184,087 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1928: 

1930 | June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 494 451 6,419 5,868 18,665 725 1,399 960 40,788 
12,719 July 30,481 18,383 17,098 6,129 1,043 693 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 62,781 
18,24) Aug. 35,674 16,114 20,560 6,720 398 1,227 698 544 6,668 7,438 11,898 712 1,782 450 56,936 
18,46) Sept. 29,769 11,2389 18,530 4,675 457 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 560,078 

§ Oct. 24,476 12,608 11,878 3,999 864 949 564 457 6,295 1,474 10,124 618 1,399 782 44,248 
18,943 B Nov. 68,135 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 172 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
aE 5 Dec. 66,763 11,122 55,641 7,848 1,118 144 665 294 6,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 

AG» 929: 
n. 62,546 18,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 60e 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,134 642 79,439 
12,599 } “eb. 47,926 12,108 35,823 7,064 1,117 965 60e 495 6,572 7,611 10,384 807 2,104 520 13,952 
-—f Mar. 49,448 14,553 84,895 6,583 1,418 768 601 499 6,615 6,620 10,629 658 2,382 786 71,289 
i Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 6,097 727 747 648 306 5,997 6,645 11,821 673 1,950 669 86 72, 982 
May 43,960 15,593 28,367 6,723 800 966 548 453 6,264 6,961 18,487 1,059 1,922 733 «= 67,238 

me: June 40,398 14,844 26,054 5,568 1,122 1,061 647 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 757 1,398 548 61,017 

@Qz July 46,454 16,071 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 18,995 575 1,457 543 =: 70,848 

. Aug. 60,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,668 499 69,619 

Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,998 384 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 176,446 
Oct. 47,987 12,516 $5,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 178,265 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 585 68,017 
Dec, 46,147 15,018 $1,129 8,683 900 930 672 820 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
> 1930: 
ty 4 ) Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 600° 886 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 17,578° 
15 298 Feb. 48,947 12,960 35,987 7,825 1,245 847 600° 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 75,699° 
13.360 Mar. 47,320 13,236 34,084 6,269 1,129 976 600° 391 5,796 6,612 11,070 643 1,674 5386 §©69,780° 
~ & Apr. 45,517 16,331 29,186 5,030 856 1,026 6co0* 366 4,802 6,326 12,582 433 1,201 630 63,088* 
May 49,388 36,135 13,253 5,947 975 917 600* 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 753 1,383 555 449, 662° 
June 36,657 12,120 24,537 4,152 778 1,040 500° 892 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 62,365 
RY July 41,347 12,759 28,588 4,619 792 1,087 500 327 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 69,472 
1930 Aug, 47,982 10,304 37,678 6,779 740 500 300 5,982 7,197 9,520 394 809 
_ (‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 


14'057 rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 

00 weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 

14,704 a basis of 84% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
of 1924, 3,618 in 1925, 8,268 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (#) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germa 














my, 
oy he | lon Chamber of Commerce statistics unti] 1926; rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
91 not included— such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 98 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minws 
12.434 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
ete (*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports visional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
_ bi from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
: Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
a (Long Tons) 
ssoci- Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
when | United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
tistics States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abecdf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
| 1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 842,878 
1920 248,762 56,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 667 870,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,185 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,246 569 800,662 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,984 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 896,886 
; 1928 800,872 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,872 8,488 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 680 1,128 408,018 
1924 817,747 -11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,846 8,124 2,688 -807 8,178 944 1,870 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 8765 8,149 1,155 1,568 616,498 
\ 1926 896,667 84.865 $4,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2.498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,642 
1927 898,488 60.249 $4,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,086 2,672 627,788 
rand | 1928 404,496 4,846 86,498 37,855 $0,447 25,621 12,488 165,184 8,430 7,968 2,243 4,418 3,178 38,188 606,606 
‘otal 1929 526,709 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 892,789 
6,698 928 : 
6,164 May 28,660 —5,322 3,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 1,090 3,893 655 146 209 485 220 213 841,558 
7,098 June 25,148 —8,031 8,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 848 743 183 346 261 182 40,063 
3.29) July 28,170 —1,874 3,518 3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 895 294 175 384 48,476 
8.313 Aug. 28,827 48 3,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 816 859 58 94 48,021 
9,944 Sept. 36,800 4,199 3,524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 6038 597 345 377 277 236 48=—- 6 6,467 
Oct 41,667 —9384 3,728 4,386 2,943 8,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 LS 4 250 318 69,346 
Nov. 83.846 —8,141 3,278 3,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 837 644 $1 $37 252 282 46,988 
pees Dec. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,146 1,378 165 639 148 435 263 200 48665, 905 
~! 1929 
5.354 2 Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 3,759 8,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
2,557 Feb. 61,881 6,179 6,001 4,618 2,906 2,727 1,259 684 1,181 627 118 226 115 356 86,270 
5,528 , Mar. 46,391 $,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 77,091 
5,744 Apr. 52,447 8,295 4,854 5,351 8,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 4456 82,395 
1,792 May 48,350 5,112 3,152 3,682 2,987 2,314 1,417 996 1,437 854 201 468 87 277 «71,234 
5,843 June 38.676 4,787 6,814 3,948 8,075 1,593 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 464665,787 
149 July 40,914 4,993 4,839 3,559 3,205 2,388 2,023 1,056 2,918 1,039 258 519 30 465 68,201 
L534 Aug. $5,207 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 3,663 908 1,234 724 902 254 429 26 $19 69,865 
994 Sept. $2,171 17,010 3,889 4,691 1,908 8,511 1,224 1,235 853 672 253 361 91 477 68,846 
445 Oct. 35,840 16,111 4,489 3,365 1,821 3,902 1,838 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 171,981 
— Nov. 40,972 18,141 3,082 3,776 2,709 8,221 1,275 1,226 1,453 361 253 595 62 813 72,439 
656 Dee. 40.488 12,484 4,27 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,609 
—— 1930: 
Jan. 44,759 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 3382 612 209 552 200° 577 73,799 
477 Feb. 40,718 10,298 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2,705 457 1,148 188 $15 200° 289 69,458 
510 Mar. 42,068 12,346 4,354 4,289 3,776 2,668 1,088 168 975 678 858 $22 200° 268 73,543 
108 Apr. 42,961 18,058 5,006 4,488 2,308 2,769 2,067 949 673 1,431 158 461 200° 255 76,7385 
887 May 40,287 9,861 5,238 4,379 2,598 2,699 1,279 1,677 64 1,250 230 274 200* 346 70,427 
,»826 June 37,257 9,645 4,458 8,794 2,579 2,677 1,378 1,454 67 691 343 507 200° 282 65,332 
565 July $2,785 7,650 8,311 3,449 3,347 197 84 989 172 756 200* 
it a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de to reduce to basis of net weight. *United States imports of guayule are 
, ducted in monthly statistics, d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. not included in this compilation; such imports amount to 4,805 tons in 


e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927; to 3,076 in 1928; and to 1,281 tons in 1929. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have available. 

7 _been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 
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Year 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1928 
1924 

1928 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 

1929: 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 

1980: 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 





Rubber Goods 


Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Mechanical Goods 


Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 

Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1984 26,080,000 186,279,000 (@) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 87,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 236,170,000 87,646,000 69,114,000 
1929 50,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 

1929: 
September 5,507,000 21,702,000 2,841,000 5,906 ,00€ 
October 6,116,000 22,386,000 3,502,000 5,887,000 
November 4,395,000 17,863,000 3,400,000 4,932,000 
December 2,291,006 14,781,000 3,003,000 4,751,000 
1930 
January 3,281,000 15,470,000 3,496,000 5,169,000 
February 3.441.000 14,172,000 2,338,000 5,376,000 
March 3,570,000 15,439,000 2.582,000 5,981,000 
April 4,029.0 17,762,000 2,593,000 5,989,000 
May { 15.603,000 1.939.000 6,163,000 
June 15,795,000 2 784,000 5,818,000 
July 2,940,000 15,117,000 2,663,000 4,910,000 
(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 





United States Imports of 


Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 
(All quantities in Long Tons) 


Guayule Balata 

Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1,480 760,690 727 937,088 
768 845,985 1,064 1,260,048 
58 26,946 814 1,077,869 
127 57,040 812 978,765 
1,166 642,227 700 898,524 
1,366 536,892 464 568,456 
8.781 1,808,448 617 674,760 
4,306 2,662,096 854 $27,218 
6.018 2,674,967 582 447,246 
8.076 1,766,686 781 480,855 
1,231 546,175 728 566,964 
107 51,166 38 80,827 
200 79,968 68 43,766 
125 47,796 13 11,600 
100 41,328 25 19,955 
150 95,2 28 28,549 
76 256,956 52 45,319 
148 ),007 16 12,498 

7 RHE 8 54,548 

172 7 13,646 
l¢é 47,000 
7,463 
5,600 


Jelutong 
Tons Dollars 


Gutta Percha 


Tons 


Dollars 


8,882 2,213,964 
6,672 2,068,501 
1,746 351,898 
2,335 403,312 
4,666 853,308 
6,166 1,237,100 
6,749 1,642,531 
7,268 8,127,757 
7,786 2,448,657 
7.552 2,540,059 
8,203 2,468,126 


913 279,226 
636 181,421 
583 182,677 
550 156,939 


509 141,384 


367 93,087 
522 128,844 


410 103,089 
602 144,415 


582 120,424 
‘ 102,325 
76 168,511 


2,900 
8,183 
985 
818 
912 
1,408 
1,608 
1,446 
1,494 
1,697 
447 


49 
51 


1,068,698 
1,520,309 
333,564 
281,012 
876,167 
463,610 
629,284 
661,156 
728,172 
777,128 
167,479 


14,935 
12,005 


16,649 


(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% 


odue 
tion 
86,3056 
86,7256 
57,834 
74.766 
80.079 


14,862 
16,291 
17,069 
15,393 
18,946 
18,781 


18,685 
18,094 
19,984 
19,899 
20,385 
18,416 


16,010 
16,846 
17,400 
17,828 
17,812 
15,714 


*Stocks on hand at 


U. S. Consumption of Gasol 


Consumption 
% to 


Tons Crude Stocks* 


76.297 $88.4 
41,361 24.1 
54.458 19.3 
69.5384 22.7 
76,072 22 


4 
20,140 68.5 
18,670 66.4 
20.680 67.9 
19.280 68.8 
20.216 64.1 
18,140 48.2 
21,068 49.1 
19,829 7.7 
20.867 46.7 
22.4385 47.3 
28.176 47.1 
18,141 42.0 


17,454 47.6 
14,559 44.5 
15,241 42.2 
16,904 42.0 
17,062 42.7 
14,063 40.8 


Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


Basis) 

Consumption 

Produe- LA to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1926 132,980 137,105 385.6 138,203 
1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 


1927 189,144 178 


1928 208,516 223,000 
29 §6©218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 


471 47.6 24,980 


50.4 24,785 


21,941 July 17,278 19,070 61.0 17,305 
20,848 Aug 19,049 17,890 41.7 16,881 
19,658 Sept 18,693 17,795 44.6 17,991 
19,283 Oct 17,182 18,420 46.1 17,026 
18,187 Nov 18,245 18,380 49.1 22,8399 
18,709 Dec 17,728 14,320 45.9 24,785 
24,394 July 18,387 20.236 48.7 19,679 
23,305 Aug 19,787 18.230 47.6 22,309 
22,076 Sept 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 63.8 26,117 
19,479 Nov 14,363 15,330 55.4 26,080 
17,980 Dec 13,429 11,5381 49.0 27,464 
24,241 July 12,322 12,384 42.3 23,873 
24,243 Aug 12,047 10,985 35.9 22,980 
24.415 Sept. 

24,587 Oct. 

23,356 Nov. 

24,449 Rg rrr ee ae et 


the end of month or year. 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
im 1928, and 123,869 tons in 1929. 


(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 














Exports of reclaimed 


ine 


MONTHS 1929 19380 MONTHS 1999 

January 22,602,000 25.731,.000 July 36,860,000 
February 22,776,000 26,509,000 August $7,759,000 
March 28,495,000 31,029,000 September 34,193,000 
April $2,019,000 384,549,000 October $2.816.900 
May 34,117,000 36,497,000 November 31,502,000 
June $8,168,000 35,902,000 December 26.550,000 


1986 
$8,256,000 
87,433,000 
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A Brier Ovutiine or Turee Economic Catastropnies 1n A GreAT CouNTRY 
By Eliot Norton Privately Printed 193 14 
The author ascribes the slow development and poor buying § 
power of Brazil to three “economic catastrophies,” namely, those of § 


> 


gold, rubber and coffee. He fails to acknowledge the fact that 
Brazil would eventually have had to lose her supremacy in rubb 
whether or not “an Englishman smuggled some seeds” out of that | 
country, just as Brazil itself captured the coffee growing industry 
from the Far East. He does not mention the work begun on the 

huge Ford concession, but takes it for granted that “the milk has “ 
been split—the loss is an irrevocable fact.” His summaries, how- 


<a 
wh 


e - 


ever, present the fundamental facts in each case interestingly 1 
the reader unacquainted with the subject. 





I 5 BR & Published hy +he Rr ’ | etr ment Comr ny, Phil 
’ 4 . For { ‘ ‘ 
‘7 economies and increases in efficiency to be optained ir 
a Pa eae er ee ’ 
use Ol! OK f | ome is { é T Clk aq in iid we 
the u pyrometers is now appreciated in industry This 
log contains a comprehensive resumé of the theory and pract 
1 ] — } . A rintion nd illuctrati . ‘ 
pplied pyrometry, together with descriptions and illustrations o! . 
1 instruments, thermocouples, protecting tubes and other requir 
uipment. It includes 141 illustrations, many of which are in t 
( 
M Pul : ( 
, \ \ ; 
} 1 1,1 nea! “aed tt 
Carbot ¢ was first employed in rubber in a special cord t 
leveloped England twenty years ago. The growt 
that time is traced in this illustrated booklet, featuring pa 
ticular] l ry resear vork « é ney & Sm 
Con , 
Water S P the Bat S 
: ( ny, It Forest | 
I 
Distilled water is essential in various manufacturing process« 
inder laboratory control, and proper equipment for this purpose 
unt, This handbook describes the types of still 
various industrial purposes, explains the operation of ea } 
type, and includes much instructive information. [Illustrations 
latior n rubber and other factories are included 
ry ( > 
| } ] | HI 
) I | St \ k 


Innumerable and unnecessary accidents result from the improper ; 


use and care of hand tools In Ne York. 7.389 persons recei\ 

compensation in one year for injuries from hand tools. The author 

of this volume concludes from actual tests made at New York U1 

versity that the low-priced tool is very extravagantly high in cost, | 

a cheap hammer, for example, costing nearly 22 times as much < 

in expensive hammer in point of service. } 
b \ R N By Mag W Ale Publis t | 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 19 sO mt Fo stribution to members 


In this report is an address by Mr. Alexander, interpreting t! 


significance for industry and for society of the rise of the new 
formation services rendered by the Conference Board during tl! 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1930, and lists of the board’s membershi 


ideal of voluntary co-operation, an account of the research and 1 | 


and officers. 


Cope ror Licutinc Factrorres, Mriits anp Orner Worx Paces. Publish 
by the American Standards Association, 29 West 39th Street, Ne 
York City 1930. $.20. 


Savings effected in economy of production by good illuminatio 
are a significant item to the factory owner. The code contained im 
this volume, which applies to practically all industries, is intende: 
as a guide for factory owners and operators in their efforts to im 
prove lighting conditions in their plants. 








